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1953 MERCURY MONTEREY CUSTOM COUPE 


Whitewall tires, rear fender shields and bumper 


grille guards are available at extra cost 
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kverything about Mercury will thrill your heart and eyes! 
Everywhere. Canadians are quick to approve of Mere ury s new 
low-to-the-road fleetness of line. 
Vhere’s smooth flowing power from an ever-eager 125 Hp. 
high-compression engine —\V-8 as always. There's new 
linger-tip steering ease with all-new Power Steering*. In addition, 


* assure fast. 


completely new touch-of-the-toe Power Brakes 
safe straight-line stopping. 

Road ‘Test Mercury —experience the true joy of easier handling — 
smoother riding—pilot-house visibility and livelier performance. 
(s the miles roll by. it will become quite obvious why 
Mercury is famous for economy and worthy leader of the “looks” 
parade. Undoubtedly “53 Mercury is the greatest vet! 

For the “drive-of-53" Mercury offers Mere-O-Matie Drive*, 
the simplest. smoothest. most efficient automatic transmission — 
or thrifty Touch-O-Matie Overdrive*—or Silent-ease 
synchronized standard transmission. 


*Optional at extra cost. 


\- AS ALWAYS / 


IBEFORE YOU BUY ANY NEW CAR.."ROAD TEST MERCURY" 
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MERCURY SALUTES FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
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one Sood reason 
for saving...MOW 


Next December, be financially ready for Christmas. 
The surest way to do it is to start a special Royal Bank 
Christmas savings account, now, and then put away 

so much each week. You can open an account at any 


branch of The Royal — for as little as one dollar. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 
, ~ ory / 
A Chriscmss L) 
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EDITORIAL 











WHAT'S WRONG WITH AN ARGUMENT ? 





OT SINCE the war, perhaps not 

since the Spanish-American War, 

have so many mutual irritations 

bedeviled the English - speaking 
world. No amount of high-level con- 
ferring can or will erase those irritations, 
for most of them spring from the grass 
roots, and the grass of the English- 
speaking world comes in a thousand 
shades and textures. 

It does no good to hope that two 
men-—-even two men of the stature of 
Sir Winston Churchill and Dwight 
Eisenhower—can eliminate all the dif- 
ferences of belief and aspiration that 
grew in the differing soils of Hast- 
ings, Flodden, Agincourt, Runnymede, 
Bunker Hill, Gettysburg, the Plains of 
Abraham, Batoche. It does no good to 
complain that the differences would 
disappear if only Senators McCarthy 
and Knowland on one side of the ocean 
and Clement Attlee and Nye Bevan on 
the other would begin practicing the 
gentle arts of diplomacy. It is doubtful 
wisdom to assume that Ottawa and 
Washington need never disagree if they 
will only pretend that they have nothing 
over which to disagree. 

The dangerous thing about the grow- 
ing wave of dispute is not the existence 
of dispute but the growing tendency on 
all sides to conclude that dispute is 
impossible between men of good will. It 
is upon such little rocks of falsity that 
towering edifices of suspicion and mis- 
trust are built. See how they rise! First 
the foundation: if two nations disagree, 
one of them must be dead wrong and 
probably wicked to boot. Then the first 


IN THE EDITORS’ 
rWHE rapidly increasing size 

of Maclean's has caused 
further staff additions. Eric 
Hutton’s name is the latest to 
be added to our masthead as 
assistant editor. Hutton has 
more than twenty years of 
writing and editing experience. 
He has been an editor on the 
Toronto Star Weekly, Magazine 
Digest and National Home 
Monthly. His name and his 
picture are already familiar to 
Maclean’s readers. Born in the 
West Indies he recently wrote 
in this magazine about the 


Max Rosenfeld 
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prospects of his homeland be- 
coming part of the Dominion 
. Ottawa editor 
Blair Fraser recently received 
the degree of Doctor of Laws 
from his alma mater, Acadia (in a railway school near 
University, at Wolfville, N.S. 


of Canada .. 


storey: the United States and Britain 
cannot agree whether Communist China 
should be recognized and admitted to the 
United Nations. Then the second storey: 
in many British eyes the American atti- 
tude is not only influenced by but 
absolutely dictated by a sinister ‘‘China 
Lobby”’ devoted to restoring a corrupt 
regime to a nation where it is not wanted; 
in many American eyes the British 
attitude is absolutely dictated by a 
sinister race of traders and imperialists 
bent on saving their trade and their 
empire even at the cost of appeasing the 
blackest tyranny. Finally the top storey: 
a new Communist peace offensive gets 
under way and Britain reacts with some 
eagerness and the United States with 
great caution; what can this mean to a 
cynical American except that Britain 
again wants peace at any price? what 
can it mean to a cynical Briton except 
that America is afraid of peace, even 
should it be available for no price at all? 

At some point in this particular edifice 
of truth, half-truth and falsehood, argu- 
ment ceases to be argument and becomes 
mere invective. There is always danger 
in invective, but the danger is lessened, 
not increased, by maintaining respect for 
the process of argument. 

Why shouldn’t we argue? We've got 
lots to argue about. The current cry that 
we must suppress, abandon or soften our 
arguments out of recognition offers no 
real solution to any important dispute. 
It does, however, offer aid and comfort to 
the mere name-callers, who will be only 
too happy to be left in full control of the 
rostrum. 


¢ oe NFIDEN CE Dr. Fraser graduated in 1928 


... We welcome a new writer 
to this issue in Max Rosenfeld, 
who wrote His Clients Never 
Hang, page 20. <A _ former 
associate editor of Magazine 
Digest, Max went to France 
in 1947 to do graduate work 
at the Sorbonne. There he 
grew a beard and learned to 
cook ... The last time Fred 
Sloman (The Keys to the Car, 
page 18) sold us a fiction 
story it won third prize in our 
1948 short-story contest. He’s 
a bush teacher by profession 
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When families are apart, they can still be together . . . 
}), NFB ° ° ° 
Toronto with a simple long distance telephone call. The sound of 
LY Sees 
D, 21), your family’s voices is beyond price . . . and yet you 
can hear them for as little as $3.00, Toronto to Vancouver! 
a ; : 
Get the friendly long distance telephone habit — 
an'’s are 
ors wil phone your family, friends, relatives and business contacts 
not be ¢ 
Printed 
te often. Long distance costs less than you think. 
FICES 
au 
Suara Long Distance costs less than United to Serve Canada 
ae you think—use it often. 
MARITIME TELEGRAPH & TELEPHONE COMPANY LIMITED « THE NEW BRUNSWICK TELEPHONE COMPANY LIMITED 
THE BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY OF CANADA » MANITOBA TELEPHONE SYSTEM « SASKATCHEWAN GOVERNMENT TELEPHONES 
os ALBERTA GOVERNMENT TELEPHONES ¢ BRITISH COLUMBIA TELEPHONE COMPANY 
Limit 
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among leading tooth pastes 
contains the patented ingredient, 
Lusterfoam. Lusterfoam actually helps 


you and your tooth brush 


to do a thorough cleaning job between 


and around your teeth, and 
deep inside tooth crevices. For 
cleaning and polishing your 
teeth, you can’t buy a 
better tooth paste 
than Listerine. 
And Listerine, with 
Lusterfoam, can actually 
help your tooth brush 
cut down decay. 





carries the name 
made famous for the 
past two generations 
by Listerine Antiseptic. 
Even today, after 
elaborate research 


and the introduction of new products, 


Listerine Antiseptic remains the leader in 














control of decay- and 
producing bacteria 


period. Tests were ba 


ae 


normal habit. 


Tooth Paste removed u 


° 


oral hygiene. Only 


Listerine Tooth Paste carries that famous name. 


, 


FOR CLEAN, BRIGHT, HEALTHY TEETH — 
FOR LONG-LASTING, PLEASING BREATH — 


Get the money-saving, Economy size—today! 


Lambert Pharmacal Company (Conade) Ltd., 


LISTERINE TOOTH PASTE- 


has published proof regarding the 


over a t-week 


sed on the 


use of Listerine tooth paste night 


and morning. according to 


Listerine 


p to 9 


per cent of decay- and 


odor-producing bacteria! 











Toronto, Ontarie 
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OF CARDINALS AND KINGS 











Bruce Hutchison, in the “Revolt” of 
the Army (May 15), tries to make a 
mystery about something that is no 
mystery at all. King was made leader 
of the Liberal Party by Quebec dele- 
gates and was determined to stand by 
them. A plebiscite showed every pro- 
vince except one favorable to con- 
scription. He stood by that one against 
all the others knowing that if he did not 
his supporters from that province would 
bolt. 

Hutchison reveals only intrigues and 
manoeuvres in the struggle that reflect 
no credit on any of the political actors, 
except Col. Ralston who died soon 
after being betrayed by his leader and 
regretfully deserted by his friends in the 
cabinet. Hugh Clark, Kincardine, 
Ont. 


@ 1 think your author and Maclean’s 

owe the Canadian Army of the Second 

Great War a deep and humble apology. 
Lt.-Col. G. E. Leighton, Calgary. 


@® Your long-drawn-out stories of the 
life of the late Hon. W. L. Mackenzie 
King, by Bruce Hutchison, were, to say 
the least, a new low in partisan Tory'sm 
the object no doubt was to belittle 
a man held in great esteem by all 
Canada for thirty years, over twenty 
years of this time federal premier, and 
not alive to defend himself from the 
half-truths.--Jas. Michie, Toronto. 


The Family in the Palace 


Congratulations to Pierre Berton for 
his series on the Royal Family; I’ve 
enjoyed every one. Your standard is 
high; keep it so.E. M. Paterson, 
Aylmer, Ont. 


@® Page 13 of your May 1 issue dealing 
with the visit of the royal party to 
Calgary has a caption under the pic- 
ture: “‘“Mayor Don Mackay gave a 
running commentary.” 

This is not Mayor Mackay, but Jim 
Cross, Calgary brewing magnate, who 
was president of the Stampede that 
year. A. L. Tomlinson, Vancouver. 


@ Berton really excelled himself when 

he quoted the Queen as saying ‘Looks 

like I’m pinching a book from the 

church!’ No educated English person 
certainly not the Queen would 

ever use such atrocious grammar. 
D. Austin, Vancouver. 


The Age of a Cardinal 

In your May 15 issue McKenzie 
Porter writes re Cardinal Léger that 
“his English-speaking contemporary, 
James Cardinal McGuigan, was at 
least ten years older when he was 
raised to the purple.’”’ Such is not the 
case as Cardinal McGuigan was fifty- 
two when he received the red hat while 
Cardinal Léger is forty-eight, a dif- 
ference of only four years.—A. J. 
Reynolds, Toronto. 


@ it was stated that His Eminence 
returned to Montreal in the private car 
used by the Queen in 1951. He did not. 
Princess Elizabeth (as she was then) 
toured the country in the Governor- 
General’s private cars (Dominion of 
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Beverley Baxter on page 12 | 








Canada 1 and 2). Cardinal Léger rod 
in the Canadian Pacific buffet-loung: 
sleeper Mount Fairview, which is 
regularly used between Toronto and 
Vancouver.-F. A. Kemp, Montreal. 


@® For a fine article on Cardinal Léger 
a big “thanks.”’-V. Bates, Tofield 
Alta. 


A Car for Canada 

The Car of the Future (May 15 
ended on this note: “‘American 
Canadian manufacturers know a trend 
when they see it. They will give u 
what we want.” Canadian-built 
are carbon copies of the American pro 
duct, so I presume that whatever thx 
average American driver wants he 
will get, with a carbon copy handed to 
the average Canadian driver. 

Surely we Canadians are not com- 
pletely satisfied with carbon copies 
How about a car that can be left 
standing out all night at 45 below that 
would still be warm when you get into 
it in the morning, that will start in a 
flash and will have all-around visibility 
all the time, even in a sleet storm. Why 
can’t we have a car with better balance 
for better traction on with a 
differential that can be locked out o1 


and 


cars 


ce, 





with some sort of governor to prevent 
spinning the drive wheels on ice, also 
with some sort of braking gadget to 
help prevent skidding on ice? Why 
can’t we have cars that will operate 
equally as well at 100 above zero, 50 
below or anywhere between without 
having to change oil, gear lube, trans- 
mission fluid, carburetor setting, etc., 
and that will be free from the troubles 
caused by condensation in the engine 
and gas tank? Why can’t we have cars 
that can be kept warm while parked 
without killing the occupants with 
carbon-monoxide poisoning? 

Why can’t cars, built in Canada, by 
Canadians, be built for Canadians? 

Hugh M. Matheson, Ottawa. 


Somebody Loves Us 

I shall read your splendid magazine 
as long as I am an inhabitant of this 
vale of woe.-—-Georgina Hunt, Saska- 
toon. 


@ We enjoy the magazine no end 
especially the conflicting letters to thé 
Maiibag. They are priceless.- Mrs. H 
L. Mailander, Venice, Calif. * 
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BLAIR FRASER 


BACKSTAGE 


The Coach Gets a Chance to Score 





OU CAN get up a lively discus- 

: sion in Ottawa any day on the 

question: Will it do the Liberals 
good or harm to have Jack Pickersgill 
a cabinet minister? 

There is no argument about his 
ability. Conservatives often describe 
Pickersgill as “‘one of the most power- 
ful men in Canada’”’- which he is, 
but it isn’t as sinister as they make it 
sound. Jack Pickersgill’s power lies 
solely in the trust that two prime 
ministers learned to place in his 
judgment. He has a brilliant and 
subtle mind, a card-index memory 
and a great capacity for work. 

Superficially his background is like 
that of many another top-level civil 
servant. He was an outstanding 
student in Manitoba, an IODE 
scholar at Oxford, a history professor 
for a short while before he took the 
examinations for the Department of 
External Affairs. 

Unlike most men of his type, 
Pickersgill showed a rare talent for 
practical politics. Of all the many 
bright young men seconded to the 
personal staff of Prime Minister 
Mackenzie King, he alone became a 
worthy disciple of the Old Master in 
the art of political manoeuvre. And 
it was his skill in this field, as well as 
his profound knowledge of the back- 
ground of Government policy, that 
made him indispensable to the in- 
coming Prime Minister St. Laurent. 

He is still indispensable, which ap- 
parently accounts for the plan to 
bring him into active politics. St. 
Laurent needs Pickersgill’s help and 
counsel on tours of all kinds— at a 
Commonwealth conference in Lon- 
don, or a political meeting in Trois 
Pistoles. 

When Pickersgill’s title was “‘Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Prime Minister” 
he used to go on all these trips 


unnoticed. Only after he succeeded 
Norman Robertson as Secretary of 
the Cabinet and Clerk of the Privy 
Council did his presence attract the 
Opposition’s attention. 

Actually Pickersgill made a real 
attempt to divest himself of party 
when he took the new job. The 
attempt was not quite successful. 
Some of his friends were reminded of 
a matrimonial advertisement we once 
saw in the Hindustan Times, in New 
Delhi, offering in marriage an “‘ex- 
perienced virgin.”’ Pickersgill was 
certainly experienced. 

Nevertheless it was a matter for 
great astonishment among his friends 
in the press gallery when his entry 
into the cabinet was predicted. We 
had thought of Jack as having tastes 
and interests like our own, and a 
political reporter would no more 
want to be a politician than a horse 
player would want to be a_ horse. 
Most of us thought Pickersgill was 
crazy. 

Whether he is or not, he has some 
disadvantages to overcome. One of 
them is caused by an admirable 
human quality, his dislike of personal 
publicity. 

Pickersgill has always been one of 
those men President Roosevelt once 
pined for, with a “‘passion for ano- 
nymity.” His friends always knew 
he wouldn’t, thank them for putting 
his name in the paper. Suggestions of 
a “profile” article, which cropped up 
about once a year from each Can- 
adian magazine, were acidly dis- 
couraged. 

The unfortunate result, though, 
is that practically everything the 
general public knows about Pickers- 
gill is unfavorable. They know him 
as a man the Opposition has criti- 
cized; as a man suspected (not 
without Continued on page 54 
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Cartoon by Grassick 
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and avoid Painful Sunburn! 


{RDENA SUN PRUF LOTION 


with a protective screen against the 


a delightful cooling lotion 
non-sticky, non-oily 

sun's burning rays. Absorbs at once; promotes a smooth golden 

tan: will not wash off in salt water. $1.50. 

{RDENA SUN PRUF CREAM 

light fluffy cream which vanishes quickly. It protects from 

burning® yet gives a light tan; and is a good foundation under 


powder. It is also used by men... a boon for bald heads and 
on the back of the neck to help ward off sun-stroke. $1.65. 


{RDENA SUNTAN OIL 


tan. For men as well as women. $1.35 and $1.90. 
{RDENA SUN GELEE 


burning* rays. Gives a high glossy tan. $1.90. 


{RDENA SUN-BLOC LOTION 


keeps skin fair. Non-oily . . . stays on in 


for those who prefer a 


a superb oil to encourage a glorious 
is oily for dry skin, filters out sun’s 


prevents both tanning and 
burning* 

water. $2.50. 
SLEEK 


safe, fragrant and easy to use. $1.65 tube. 
ELECTRA WAX 


removes unsightly hair from arms and legs. $5.50. Refill, 
$2.75. 


VELVA LEG FILM 
than stockings. smoother than silk, more durable than nylons! 
(Stays on even while swimming) $1.25. 


{RDENA EIGHT HOUR CREAM 
after unwise exposure. Excellent for problem skin and brittle 
sun-dried hair and scalp, $1.65, $2.75. 


to keep legs flawlessly smooth; the one depilatory, 


if you prefer a wax depilatory; smoothly 


tint your legs a sunny hue. Cooler 


soothes skin and lips 


*When applied according to directions 


NEW YORK PARIS as LONDON ° TORONTO 





2 appliances for the price of } 


i Real Food Freezer 


2 No-Defrost Refrigerator 


Here, in one beautifully-styled model, is 
a real food freezer for long-time frozen 
storage of meats, fruits and vegetables— 
plus over 8 cu. ft. of refrigerator space. 
The refrigerator compartment provides 
the lowest average temperatures 

ever provided in a G-E Refrigerator 
—plus moist-cold that keeps foods 
fresh, nutritious and appetizing, 


even when uncovered. 


There’s lots of room for large fowl 
and tall bottles——crisper drawers with 
room for big heads of cabbage -door 


shelves for eggs and small items. And 





into the bargain, there is a butter 
conditioner. . . to keep your butter at 


the spreading temperature you select. 


And of course the G-E Twin-System 





Refrigerator gives you completely 





automatic de-frosting. Be sure to see 


it soon at your G-E dealer’s store. 





Twin-System 


x € io R i %S & a A T o & Freezer section holds up to 42 Ibs. of frozen foods. 
Freezer is separately insulated . . . provides safe, 


sure, long-time storage for frozen foods. 
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Col. H. Willis-O’Connor, for twenty-four years chief 
Rideau Hall aide, now tells the lively details of his 


LIFE WITH 
FIVE GOVERNORS-GENER 


&.- 


] BYNG: After the bitter 

1926 constitution crisis 
he remarked, “Well, some- 
one had to be the goat.” 


N PUBLIC, a governor-general’s face must 
never betray that he is bored, his feet must 

] never show that he would like to get off 

them and relax instead of inspecting more 

“points of interest,” and his words must 
be so carefully chosen that they will never involve 
him in political controversy. The comportment 
required by his office can make him seem austere 
and aloof--more a symbol than an individual. 

Inside Government House, except during formal 
functions, it is different. The symbol recedes and 
the personality emerges. Behind the scenes, each 
of the five governors-general I served as principal 
aide-de-camp at Government House was intensely 
human. 

Lord Byng of Vimy, the first of them, loved old 
clothes—the older the better—and insisted on 
dressing like a tramp when he was not on display. 
Lord Willingdon, who achieved great ambitions, 
failed in the small one of beating his wife at golf. 
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WILLINGDON: His wife ‘ 
rocked MPs with the e 
bills she ran up in redeco- 
rating the official mansion. 





WITH MADGE MACBETH 


PART ONE OF TWO PARTS 


The Earl of Bessborough, my third viceregal boss, 
worried over his monthly letter to the King the 
way a schoolboy worries over an examination paper. 
When he had to sign an order for the execution 
of a murderer-one of the unpleasant duties of a 
governor-general- he was depressed for days. 

Lord Tweedsmuir, in private life a distinguished 
author, told ghost stories on winter evenings to 
his staff and their children. The Earl of Athlone, 
a member of the Royal Family, was a radio fan 
whose special liking was for comedians. He 
carried a thick billfold and often told me that 
since he hadn’t had much money in his hands before 
coming to Canada he liked the unaccustomed feel 
of it in his pocket. 

The wives of the governors-general were equally 
human. Lady Byng was capable of startling bursts 
of profanity and was afraid of thunder storms. 
Lady Willingdon could be sharp-tongued and 
overbearing but could also be very kind. She 


BESSBOROUGH sweat- 
ed over his reports and 
just didn’t know when to 
call a halt to bridge games. 


was sorry for shabby dowagers and often she sent 
them gifts anonymously from her own wardrobe 
Besides being beautiful, the Countess of Bess 
borough had all the housewifely virtues. Lady 
Tweedsmuir was an inveterate shopper who couldn't 
resist a bargain especially an artificial-pear| neck 
lace for a dollar. Princess Alice, wife of the Ear] 
of Athlone, had the heartiest laugh imaginable. 

Such were the occupants of Government House 
from 1921 to 1945. My job as principal ADC 
can be described as social soldiering. I drew my 
pay as an army officer for taking charge of all 
entertaining, including the delicate project of 
seating temperamental guests according to proper 
precedence at dinner. I also had to assign the 
tasks of the junior aides, at least one of whom must 
be in attendance on Their Excellencies even when 
“only the family” is gathering. 

An unbalanced bank ledger and an explosion were 
indirectly responsible for my appointment as the 
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THE BESSBOROUGH: 


Viceregal family posed with guest Sir Robert 


Borden after baptism of son they named Si 
Lawrence to honor Canadian birth. Children. 
at rear, are Lady Moyra and Lord Duncannon. 


first Canadian ADC at Government House in 
century. My father, an Ottawa lawyer, who was 
government solicitor under Sir John A. Macdonald 
for eighteen years, wanted me to be a banker. | 
tried this briefly and proved I had no facility for 
it. I had a briefer fling at selling gas heaters. On 
of them blew up while I was demonstrating it to 
customer. After that, I joined the permanent for: 
and in 1915 a friend, Maj.-Gen. Arthur Curri 
later Sir Arthur) chose me as his ADC at Canadia 
divisional headquarters in France. 

We were at the Ypres salient when Lieut.-Ger 
Sir Julian Byng drove into camp to visit Curric 
I had seen lots of top brass by then but he impressed 
me deeply. He was quiet, reserved and as soft 
spoken as Currie himself. I noticed that he had 
a curious way of dropping his eyes as though 
wanting to hide a smile in them. I was to treasur 
his friendship until he died. 

In 1918 I was staying with him and Lady Byng 
at Thorpe Hall, their lovely home in Essex, when 
an item in The Times predicted that Byng would 
be the next governor-general of Canada. 

“There must be some mistake,” By said. 
know nothing about it.’”’ Then he added laughingly 
that if the news were true I would have to be 
his ADC. In a joking spirit I agreed. I thought 
no more of it for many months —-not until, back in 
Canada, I received a cable from Byng. The forecast 
had been accurate. He was the new governor 
general, and I was his ADC. 

Lord Byng--he was elevated to the peerage just 
before sailing from England— loved his job. He 
filled the viceregal post with a fine philosophical 
attitude and had fun on the side. In uniform he 
was sartorial perfection but out of uniform he was 
just the reverse. Once when I protested about this 
he grinned in his puckish way and remarked: “‘I’ll 
wager you've never had another governor-general 
who bought his clothes from Moss Brothers.’ 
Moss Brothers of London rents costumes for 
theatricals, balls and even for coronations; you 
can buy a suit there new or secondhand. It is a 
courageous man who acknowledges that he outfits 
himself at Moss Brothers. 

Byng clung stubbornly to an old hat that was 
so frayed its brim had to be clipped, and to a 
pair of white rubber boots presented to him by a 
Yukon miner. He wore them on the walks he took 
around Parliament Hill, where he was seen by 
dozens of people. When he tramped into Ottawa 
from Government House he used a shortcut through 
a succession of back yards. 

He was accompanied by one of the staff when 
he walked, but preferred to ride alone. One 
morning he summoned me to his room. He was in 
bed looking miserable and his quiet smile was 
very faint. 

“Are you ill, sir?’’ I asked with concern. 

“A touch of lumbago,” he replied. ‘‘At least, 
that’s what we’ll call it for the benefit of the 
household.” I pressed him. What was really 
wrong? At that, he did muster the old delight- 
ful smile. 

“Yesterday,” explained the doughty warrior who 
had been Britain’s top cavalryman before he took 
over command of the Canadian forces in World 
War I, “I fell off my horse, and this morning I 
ache in every inch of me. I’m positive there are 
no bones broken, but bed seems indicated. Offi- 
cially, you understand, I am suffering from a touch 
of lumbago.”” The truth never leaked out. 

Byng tried to keep his afternoons free for golf 
walking or riding—preferably golf. Once a smal! 
group of Ottawans had been invited to luncl 
without his knowledge. He was angry, havin; 
planned to golf that afternoon. We sat down 
one o’clock and by one-forty the guests had bee 
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| & rushed through the meal and out of Government 
House. I remonstrated with him on the way to 
the Royal Ottawa Golf Club. “So,” I said, ‘“‘we 





bert have started to operate a quick-lunch counter!” 
St. At our next luncheon he dawdled so long that 
Her Excellency, the guests, the staff and footmen 
ren, were thoroughly exasperated. When the ordeal was 
10n. over his eyes met mine in a brief triumphant smile. 
I suggested that it would be wise for us to give 
dances at Government House. Lord Byng was 
in a enthusiastic but confessed he didn’t know how to 
was dance. ‘“‘Get me a teacher,” he said. “I'll take 
mald lessons every afternoon just after tea.’”’ This he 
r. J did, to music supplied by a harsh and squeaky 
y for phonograph. While he could never compete with 
One Nijinsky, he did learn the ordinary ballroom steps 
to a in a short time. 
force Lady Byng’s devotion to her husband was almost 
urric slavish. To please him she would not only sacrifice 
diar her own wishes but, which was far more difficult, 
subdue her temper. She was a daughter of Sir 
Gen Richard Moreton, who had been comptroller of 
irrie Government House in the days of Princess Louise 
*sse ci and the Marquis of Lorne. On her mother’s side 
soft- she was related to the wealthy and distinguished 
had Ralli family of Greece, merchants whose ships 
ough traded all over the world. By temperament she 
sure was more Greek than English. Her likes and 
dislikes were pronounced and she was forthright 
3yng in expressing them. When irked she found relief 
when in swearing. Once in Nova Scotia she was a 
ould passenger in a car driven by a niece of Sir Robert 
Borden when it slid over the side of a culvert. I 
2. ae was with her and waited for a violent outbreak. 
ingly But, rising to the occasion, she merely righted 
o be herself in the seat, straightened her hat, and said, os 
ught “You'll have to be a little more careful, Miss T I] ) RB } \ { aS Phe hero of Vimy took dancing lessons every afternoon and 
“k in Borden, or you are likely to damage the motor.” d 2 3 his wife filled Rideau Hall's formal gardens with wild plants. 
cast Lady Byng was high-strung and I have an idea 
rnor- her position at Ottawa bored her, but she found 
such outlets for her energy as writing a book on 
just Egypt a terrible book; painting on fungi she cut 
He off trees, and wood-carving. She excelled as a 
hical gardener and transplanted to the grounds of 
n he Government House wild flowers collected all over 
was Canada. 
this Unlike the volatile Lady Byng, who once became 
“0 hysterical during a thunderstorm while riding in 
neral an open automobile on a viceregal visit to Regina, 
ers.” Lord Byng was calm and had a tight rein on his 
for emotions. Yet I twice saw him deeply moved 
you Once was in April 1926 when Canadian war 
is a veterans presented a gleaming new Buick to him 
itfits at a dinner in Government House. A surprise, it 
was driven right into the entrance hall. He couldn’t 
was | make a thank-you speech. He couldn’t make any 
to a kind of a speech. He was weeping. 
by a The other time was during the so-called con- 
took stitutional crisis the same year. Historians have 
1 by dealt with this incident at great length and I will 
tawa recapitulate only the bare facts 
ough In the 1925 election the Liberals, led by 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King, re-elected only 
when one hundred and one supporters. The Conser- 
One vative Opposition, led by Arthur Meighen, returned 
as in one hundred and sixteen. King felt he could count 
was on enough Progressives and independents to con- 
tinue to head a government and asked Byng for 
this opportunity. From the conversation between 
east, them Byng took it that King agreed that if he lost 
- the the confidence of parliament he would make way 
eally | for Meighen without dissolution or another election. 
ight- By late June 1926 a vote in the Commons had 
gone against King and he requested Byng to 
‘who dissolve parliament so that there would be a 
took general election. Byng regarded the request as 
Vorld a violation of the terms agreed on and refused. 
ing I ; King resigned and Byng felt justified in calling on 
e are Meighen to form a government. 
Offi- When the Meighen Government fell a few days 
ouch later, after an impassioned speech by King about 
how the governor-general had violated the con- 
golf, stitution by withholding dissolution, I was with 
smal! Byng. He looked silently out of his window for 
uncl a long while, then said, “Well, someone had to 
ving be the goat. I guess it had to be me. Wilkie’’——this 
m at was a nickname he had for me—‘‘take me out for nm ’ ‘ ve Fresh from Poona, they expected a rajah’s 
been a drive in the new car Continued on page 44 | H KE ‘\' | L L | \ ( DO \ % reception, but there wasn’t even a band. 
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asked 


“Cheese blintzes,”’ 


said Mrs. Bingham. “What?” he said. 
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Mr. Bingham. 
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*‘What the blazes is that?’”’ 
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COULDN'T ABIDE 


ERRATIC CLOChS 
SUNKEN BATHTUBS 
CHEESE BLINTZES 
FLOWING ROBES 
ANYTHING MOORISH 
AND THAT'S WHY— 


THE BINGHAMS CAME TO BLOWS 


BY F. HUGH HERBERT 


ILLUSTRATED BY LEN NORRIS 


prosperous, sober and respected citizen of middle age, 

hauled off and socked Mrs. Bingham (his wife) with a blunt 
nstrument. The instrument which Mr. Bingham selected was a 
heavy aluminum nonstaining frying pan. It loosened one of 
Mrs. Bingham’s teeth and caused severe contusions on her jaw. 
Mrs. Bingham promptly yelled blue murder. She did not know 
what else to do. Nor, for that matter, did Mr. Bingham. It was 
an unprecedented crisis for both of them. In fifteen years of 
marriage Mr. Bingham had never previously struck Mrs. 
Bingham with a frying pan, or with anything else. 

Unnerved by Mrs. Bingham’s screams which, he figured, 
would arouse the neighbors, Mr. Bingham left the house, 
jumped into his car and drove off at a high rate of speed. He did 
not wish, at that moment, to meet any neighbors. A reticent 
and undemonstrative man by nature, he was not prepared, at this 
juncture, to explain in any detail just why it had seemed ap- 
propriate, at that particular instant, to hit his wife with a 
frying pan. 

After about an hour of driving around Mr. Bingham, by now 
relaxed and rational, stopped at a drugstore. Here he intended 
to accomplish three things: first, he planned to telephone his 
home and apologize to Mrs. Bingham; second, he contemplated 
purchasing a nice big box of candy (for her wounded feelings); 
third, he figured it might be thoughtful if he bought an ice bag 
(for her wounded jaw). 

He only accomplished the first of these kindly and intelligent 
projects. Mr. Bingham did telephone his house, but the moment 
Mrs. Bingham recognized his voice she started screaming blue 
murder again and dropped the instrument. After a brief pause 
a man picked up the telephone and said crisply that he was 
Mr. Reginald B. Aldrich. This caused Mr. Bingham to hang 
up very quickly, since Mr. Reginald B. Aldrich was Mrs. 
Bingham’s attorney. 

Mr. Bingham promptly left the drugstore and abandoned 
any thought of buying either candy or ice bag. It was beginning 
to dawn on Mr. Bingham that he might very well be in a mess. 

This impression was confirmed several hours later when Mr. 
Bingham was arrested in his office by a couple of policemen, who 
informed Mr. Bingham that he was charged (by Mrs. Bingham) 
with assault with a deadly weapon. Mr. Bingham argued to the 
officers that nobody in his right mind could possibly consider a 
frying pan a deadly weapon, but his logic did not prevail. He 
was taken to the police station and Continued on page 38 


(): THE morning of July 14, 1951, Mr. Alfred Bingham, a 
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Although dapper Anthony Eden, divorced and sick, 
acknowledged crown prince, a dark horse called Rab Butler, who loves 


books and lonely walks, is being hniled as Britain’s next prime minister 


LONDON 
S EVERY schoolboy is aware Shakespeare 
put into the mouth of Malvolio those 
significant words: “Some are born great, 
some achieve greatness and some have 
greatness thrust upon them.” Familiar and ac- 
cepted as those words undoubtedly are there is no 
arbitrary division into categories of men who reach 
such heights that the world calls them great. 

This is a study of two men and first I want to 
discuss Richard Austen Butler, the fifty-year-old 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in Churchill’s Govern- 
ment. It cannot be said of him that either by birth, 







WILL SUCC 
SIR WINSTON ? 
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achievement or accident he has attained greatness 
because as yet that word does not apply to him. 
But today he stands poised before the bar of history 
as the politician who may become Britain’s Man of 
Destiny. 

Of all blasphemies there is nothing so foolish as 
the term “‘a self-rnade man.’”’ Every baby is the 
battleground of its ancestors. Heredity, environ- 
ment, tradition, poverty, frustration, education 

. all these are the raw material of character. 
When a man can bring himself into the world then, 
and only then, can he claim to be self-made. 


EED 


is still the Tories’ 
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R. A. Butler's budgets are called ex- 
amples of new ‘Tory democracy."’ 





> R. A. Eden can't resist lure of the 
“painted hussy of foreign affairs." 


Rab Butler (the nickname comes from his initials) 
was born neither rich nor poor. His father, Sir 
Montagu Butler, was a distinguished servant of the 
British administration of India but at an early age 
Rab went to Marlborough, an English public school. 

There he was kicked, bullied, made to play cricket 
and endured all the benefits of the monastic educa- 
tion which is so highly esteemed in Britain. It must 
have been a torture for him because he loved books 
and languages and going for walks by himself. It is 
a safe deduction that he was considered nothing 
much by the cricketers and the Rugger crowd. He 
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The man who follows Churchill into No. 10 Down- 
ing Street will be faced with the difficult job 
of living up to his example. At right: the first 
picture of Churchill as a Knight of the Garter. 


was twelve when the 1914 War broke out, too 
young to play any part but old enough to feel the 
pride and tragedy of watching senior boys at 
Marlborough join the army and go to their deaths 
in the shambles of Flanders Fields. 

After the war he went to Cambridge in that 
strange twilight period when young veterans of the 
war, aged beyond their years, had come back to the 
Varsity to complete their interrupted education. 
The years that separated the normal under- 
graduates and the service ones were not many but 
they seemed as vast as a lifetime. The sensitive 
Rab Butler felt the divergence and sought his 
companionship in books. 

Now at the same time, oddly enough, at Oxford 
University the twenty - two - year - old Captain 
Anthony Eden, MC, was gazing with his veteran 
eyes at the strange crop of undergraduates whose 
youth had saved them from battle. He too felt 
lonely as with his finely tailored clothes and the 
assurance of a man who has commanded troops in 
the field he gazed upon the new crop of under- 
graduates with their tousled hair, their plus fours 
and their odd sweaters. 

Since man is not allowed to see the distant scene 
it is understandable that no one prophesied at the 
time that in the years ahead Butler and Eden 
would fight it out for the premiership of Great 
Britain. In fact no one predicted that either of 
them would trouble the historian very much. Eden 
was a young aristocrat with a flair for clothes and 
Persian poetry, and Butler was just a studious 
fellow with nothing much in the wav of personality. 

Eden was the first to enter parliament which he 
did in 1923. His good looks, his family background 
and his splendid war record marked him as 
admirable parliamentary material. Yet when he 
made his first speech he was nervous, awkward and 
unimpressive. Quite obviously he was no Younger 
Pitt. Probably the only man who saw any serious 
future in him was Austen Chamberlain, who, with 
amazing insight, said: ‘““There is a future foreign 
secretary.” 

No one predicted anything particular for Butler. 
He was pale, shy and had rather an odd giggle. Yet 
though he had not achieved the honor of winning a 
blue at sports or serving in the war his fellow MPs 
might have realized that there must have been 
something in a young fellow who took a double first 
in modern languages, and was president of the 
university parliament known as the Cambridge 
Union. But he was still shy and unassertive-—and 
the House of Commons is a hothouse that has little 
time for blushing violets. 

But before we proceed any further with this story 
of two young men of politics we must bring in the 
feminine touch. Any marriage is important but a 
politician’s marriage can assist a career and can 
break it. 

Eden married in the same year that he was 
elected to parliament. In fact he and his wife spent 
their honeymoon Continued on page 50 
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Robert Thomas Allen Tells 


HOW TO SEL 


NE NIGHT at supper I looked around at 
O» family and said to my wife, “I have a 

surprise for you. How would you like to go 
to Bermuda?” 

“T’d love to,” my wife said. 

“T’ll start packing my dolls,” said Mary, my 
youngest. 

“How do we get the money?’ my wife said. 
“You haven’t even been able to pay Mary her last 
week’s allowance.”’ 

I smoothed out a paper napkin and licked the 
nib of a pencil. “At today’s inflated real-estate 
values,”’ I said, ‘“‘we could sell this house for— 
I’me see.”’ I started to figure, squirming greedily; 
occasionally glancing up at my wife and bursting 
out laughing as the profits mounted. 

I didn’t get to Bermuda. I spent two months 
sitting around our living room trying to hear the 
faint stir of a classified ad at work, a sound so 
inaudible that I developed a slight squint. In the 
meantime, I learned a few lessons about selling 
a house. 

I'd always thought of today’s real-estate situa- 
tion in terms of a deserving but homeless buyer, 
wearily trekking to remote parts of the city to be 
quoted outlandish prices and criminal down pay- 
ments. I discovered that for every buyer there’s a 
seller just as broke and just as worried, who, unless 
he’s trading a house for a wigwam, has to get 
outlandish prices to come out even. He deals in 
thousands of dollars he hasn’t got, amd ends up 
rolling his own and still short his wife’s house- 
keeping allowance. 

I’m still not quite sure what the profit was on 
my house. It was all worked out by two lawyers, 
three mortgagees and a real-estate man on a com- 
plicated report called Disbursements and Statement 
of Adjustments. Evidently I made a profit of three 
thousand dollars. Sometimes on rainy nights I still 
get out my Statement of Adjustments and try to 
figure out who got it. 

The first thing to get into your head if you’re 
going to sell your house is that the best prices for 
houses are being paid when you’re trying to buy 
one. When you try to sell yours, nobody wants one, 
especially one with the down payment you have to 
get. ‘This economic law apparently doesn’t apply to 
your friends, who all sell houses just like yours for 
twice as much as they cost. Furthermore, they have 
so many customers the first night the ad runs they 
practically have to call the cops to shoo leftover 
buyers off the lawn. I can’t explain this. All I 
know is that you'll get three customers. 

One will be a middle-aged.woman named Mrs. 
May who glances around your house vaguely, then 
sits in your favorite chair till suppertime telling you 
a long story about her husband, who had a hernia 
two years ago and hasn’t been any good since. At 
five minutes to six she'll look at her watch and say 
she must scoot. 

Another will be a man named Topping who has 
thin black hair combed sideways and a brisk way of 
going through your house like a streetcar motorman 
at the end of a run. Every time you apologize for 
anything, he laughs in a friendly way and says it 
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doesn’t matter as he’s going to knock the walls 
down anyway, move the fireplace over to the other 
end, and put a breakfast nook where your bookcase 
is. You'll never see him again unless someday you 
happen to be selling another house. 

Around about the fifth week you’ll have a visit 
from a tall heavy-set grinning man with black 
eyebrows about an inch thick and a light delivery 
truck who walks around the outside of the house 
kicking the wall and whispering to a brother-in-law 
in a bowler hat. The last time I saw him he got me 
out of a hot bath, where I’d been lying trying to 
figure out how to get my house out of the exclusive 
hands of a real-estate man who evidently had 
moved to Europe. I came out clutching a bathrobe 
soggily around me and followed him around, peering 
at him through the steam on my glasses like a 
Thames pilot in a bad fog. Little streams of water 
spread out in all directions from me, as if I were 
slowly cracking through ice. I stood around 
anxiously kicking everything he kicked. We all 
ended up in my bedroom gently kicking the base- 
board. He walked out with thoughtfully lowered 
head, got into his truck and drove away. 

Another thing, don’t make the mistake at any 
point during the selling of your house of sitting 
back and saying, “Well, I’ve got the law on my 
side.’” Nobody ever has the law on his side but the 
lawyers. Every time I say I have the law on my 
side I find myself fighting desperately to keep out 
of jail. One time, during the rental mix-up after 
the war, I checked with a man at the Rentals 
Administration of the Wartime Prices and Trade 





ILLUSTRATED BY DUNCAN MACPHERSON 


A HOUSE 


Board about whether I had to get out of my house 
by a certain date and he kept saying, ““You’re safe 
as a church.” I ended up being threatened with 
charges of holding, resisting, stalling, contempt of 
court and everything but insanity, and finally 
moved everything I owned, including a firmly 
bolted work bench weighing about half a ton, in 
twenty-four hours. I haven’t been in church since. 
Another time a stranger walked into my house, 
kicked my furnace, gave me a bum cheque and 
walked out again. I phoned his lawyer, he said, 
“Look, Allen, my client hasn’t been entirely 
unreasonable. After all, you misrepresented your 
mortgage, your down payment, interest, lot number, 
frontage and your wife’s middle name.”” My own 
lawyer told me that if I laid low, he might be able 
to get me off. 

Take, for example, an offer to purchase. Signing 
an offer to purchase is the turning point of selling 
your house. It’s a long legal form that is to a real- 
estate man what an order blank is to a brush sales- 
man. Everybody signs it, including you. The buyer 
makes out a cheque for a deposit of, say, five 
hundred dollars. This shows his good faith, and is 
held, along with his good faith, pending the closing 
date, when you adjust all charges, like the gas bill. 
You turn over the key. You all smile and shake 
hands. You go ahead with your other arrangements 

buying a new house, or a ticket to Tahiti. You 
tell all your friends that you’ve sold your house. 
You’ve made a deal—-unless the buyer decides he 
was only kidding. 

This will probably horrify real-estate men, who 
will say, ““That’s what an offer to purchase is for. 
To make sure nobody does back out of the deal.” 
I know that. That’s what I thought one time I got 
an offer to purchase from a fat chuckling man in an 
expensive-looking pin-stripe suit. My wife and I 
sat down and said, ‘“‘Whew! Well, it’s all over at 
last!” We went out that night and had lobster 
Newburg, with full servings for the kids, which, 
after all, still leaves plenty out of seventeen thousand 
dollars. A week later I was trying to get the fat 
man to stop hanging up on me when I phoned him. 
I was also trying to borrow the price of the lobster. 

I couldn’t just run out and cash his cheque, of 
course, because he’d stopped payment on it, and, 
besides, I didn’t have it. I think the real-estate man 
had it. Anyway, I was concentrating on making the 
customer buy the whole house, not just five 
hundred dollars’ worth of it. I said to my wife, 
“Well, this is it! He asked for it. It’s his problem. 
I'll take it easy if he has children.” 

I remember the first lawyer I phoned. I said, 
“When do we start dragging this man through 
every court in the land?” 

“You sure you got the right number?” the lawyer 
said. ‘‘This is a lawyer’s office.” 

“I know it’s a lawyer’s office. That’s what I want. 
Look, this guy buys my house, signs an offer to 
purchase then just decides to change his mind about 
the whole thing. When do we slap him with every- 
thing in the book?” 

The lawyer sounded like Lionel Barrymore in A 
Christmas Carol. Continued on page 53 
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The Savant of Suburbia decides 





to hit the peak of the market 
with his bungalow — 


but what with fast-talking 


part 


real-estate men, lofty lawyers, 
and customers 
who kick holes in the walls, 


he’s still wondering 





where his profit went 
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THE REBEL PAINTER 
OF THE PINE WOODS 


Tom Thomson met a mysterious death in a lonely lake, leaving behind about twenty “meaningless 
daubs” of gaunt trees. Now some of the pictures he once tried to give away can’t be bought at any price 


place he loved best 





BY TRENT FRAYNE 


ee N THE five summers that Algonquin Park ranger Mark Robinson 
had been watching his friend Tom Thomson paint he had never 
seen a picture that moved him as much as a large unfinished 
landscape called The West Wind. Thomson had put it on canvas 
' during the winter in the shack that was his Toronto home 

and studio, but it didn’t satisfy him and he worked at it when 
he wasn’t out in his grey canoe looking for other subjects. For Robinson, 
though, the picture already contained all the haunting vastness of Canada’s 
gaunt north. One afternoon the lean black-haired artist watched the ranger 
admire it again. 

“If you like it that much,” Thomson said at length, ‘“‘you can have it.” 

Robinson’s eyes never left the splashes of color. “‘No,”’ he said softly, 
‘no, you can’t give that one away, Tom. One of these days they'll see what 
you’re doing and it'll be worth a lot of money.” 

Robinson was right, though Tom Thomson never lived to know it. A 
few days later, on July 8, 1917, Thomson went on a canoe trip from which 
he never returned. His body was found in Canoe Lake on July 16. There was 
a four-inch gash across the right temple and his legs were tangled in a fishing 
line. The official finding was death by drowning, an announcement that 
bewildered ‘Tom Thomson’s friends who knew him as a matchless paddler 
and an excellent swimmer. To this day mystery surrounds the manner in which 
he lost his life. 

As Robinson prophesied, the value of the paintings Thomson often gave 
away is now great, although the artist never got more than two hundred 
doliars for a canvas or twenty-five dollars for a sketch. Almost all his 
twenty-odd canvases now hang in public galleries. Paul Duval, Toronto 
art critic, estimates the most famous of these paintings, The West Wind, the 
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Tom Thomson was sketched by Arthur Lismer 
when they worked for a Toronto engraver. 


At thirty-one Thomson, who never married, 
was trying halfheartedly to hold a city job. 


By 1914 he was painting full time in the > 
wild Algonquin Park. 












equally well-known Northern River and The Jack Pine, are worth at least 


twelve thousand dollars each. The two or three hundred small sketches 
Thomson painted, mostly on birchbark, during his five summers in the north 
are worth about five hundred each. 

Thomson was a rebel who attracted little national interest while he lived. 
But he and a small band of contemporaries, who formed the Group of Seven 
three years after Thomson’s death, revolutionized Canadian painting by 
reproducing the sterner aspects of Canadian geography, forsaking pastoral 
landscapes. The Group went to the forests and the rocky shield that covers 
half of Canada, and found there wild beauty in the ragged areas of bush, rock 
and lakes. 

Thomson, now called the most indigenous of Canadian painters, was 
literally the poor struggling artist of tradition. He was not too well educated, 
yet gifted with an inner intelligence that finally gained expression in the 
last five years of his life. He was barely forty years old when he died. 

Money he regarded only as something that enabled him to paint. He 
put his first canvas, a relatively drab picture called Northern Lake, in the 
Ontario Society of Artists’ annual showing in 1913. When he learned it had 
won a prize and that the Ontario government had bought it for two hundred 
dollars Thomson blushed and stammered: ‘What damn fool picked that?” 

He cashed the two-hundred-dollar cheque in one-dollar bills and hung 
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Most of Thomson’s canvases hang in public galleries. This one, The Pointers, was purchased in 1929 for Hart House, University of Toronto 


them around the wainscoting of his room to see what that much money 
looked like. The history of Thomson’s last painting, The West Wind, 
illustrates how belatedly recognition was accorded his work. After his death 
his friend and fellow artist, A. Y. Jackson, of Toronto, stored the painting 
in his own studio for several years, sending it out occasionally on exhibitions. 
‘“‘We put a price of six hundred and fifty dollars on it and tried to get 
the Art Gallery of Toronto to buy it,’’ Jackson relates, “‘but the gallery wasn’t 
interested. It kicked around in a traveling show all over the United States 
with the price raised to eight hundred, and it came back. It was sent with the 
Canadian exhibition to Wembley and the British Press acclaimed it a great 
painting. On its return in the early Thirties the National Gallery at Ottawa 
intended to acquire it, but a member of the Toronto Gallery, concerned over 
the fact that the city did not possess a single example of this artist’s work, 
persuaded the Canadian Club to buy it for the gallery. Today it is the 
best-known painting in Canada.” 
Arthur Lismer, like Jackson one of the Group of Seven, recalls fishing _ : 
in Algonquin Park once with Thomson when Thomson reached into a back ; 
te. ni a handkerchief. A dollar bill came with it and landed in the water. Thomson (left, rear), A. Y. Jackson, Arthur Lismer> 
and F. H. Varley (seated, front) on picnic with Mrs 


Rather than interrupt his trolling, Thomson let the bill float downstream. 
His needs were simple: food for himself, tubes of paint for his sketch Lismer and daughter at Canoe Lake in 1914. It was 
box, a canoe and fishing tackle for relaxation. Continued on page 30 in this lake three years later that Thomson died 
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to the hopes and dreams 

of a pair of struggling lovers 

who found that you must keep driving 
toward the horizon 


By FRED SLOMAN 


ILLUSTRATED BY BRUCE JOHNSON 





with her but that was one thing they had agreed upon. When they 

came to 666 they would stop the nonsense and be sensible people 

. 80 very, very sensible that they would have a great celebration and 
mark it, perhaps, by giving away their limousine to the first person they met, 
be he prince or pauper, and then walking hand in hand toward a beautiful 
sunset. 

They had walked hand in hand once and sometimes when you touch 
a hand to another there is a tingle. 

666 is a number in a story at the back of the Bible. Nobody seems to 
know what it means. 

It is a childish game, this looking for numbers, and they had started 
it in the Model T when Linda was sucking a bottle between pillows on the 
back seat and Jeanette was on her mother’s lap beside the driver. 

It is the sort of game inferior people play when they want to get their 
minds off whooping-cough and a Sunday coat that begins to fray at the cuffs. 

The rules are very simple. You just watch for a car that has a 1 in 
its number plate and then for a car with a 2 and then a 3. You run up to 9 in 
the first mile or so, but when you come to the two-figure numbers, like 13, 
it might be miles and miles or a dozen Sunday trips before you see a 14. 

When they changed to the Model A, they were still only at 103 and 
looking for 104. 

There must be no cheating—-like counting a 79 before you had seen 
a 78, like Mary tried to do once when they saw two 79s on the main street 
of Milton and they had been looking several trips for a 78. 

There was also a side-hazard in the game. If at any time and in any 
place they met a car whose number read exactly the same as the number 
on the clock thing that told their mileage, they were going to get a divorce and 
he was going to marry a beautiful blonde and she was going to marry a 
dashing young cavalry captain on a horse. 

When they came to a double number such as 33 or 44 or 77 the rules 
required that they stop right there whether it was on a busy street or in 
the rain on a muddy concession road and argue about who was to break the 
celebration chocolate bar and have the biggest chunk. They liked each other. 


[si NUMBER was 666. Usually she argued with him and he argued 


THEY ARGUED all the time. If they were going toward Orangeville 
and she suggested Highway No. 10, he would say 27 or if they were going 

toward Lindsay and he suggested No. 47 she would say there were fewer 
detours on No. 12. Whoever won out, the other would sulk in silence for 
the next ten or fifteen miles and say not a word except to remark that the 
silence was more beautiful than all other beautiful things. 

They seldom got as far as Orangeville or Lindsay. They just went 
toward them. 

The neighbors did say that they bought fhat Model T just to keep 
up with the Joneses. It wasn’t so. 

That Model T cost them one hundred and forty dollars and took fifteen 
months to pay. It was to be fourteen months but between the tenth and 


the eleventh payments Linda had to have her Continued on page 47 


John said politely to the young couple: “Excuse me. | wish to give you this « 
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When Martin has a case on his mind nothing else matters — not even lunch. He often keeps a lonely vigil in an empty court awaiting the jury's return. 


HIS CLIENTS NEVER HANG 


Even after a man is sentenced to death his case is not hopeless as long as Arthur 
Martin, a cherubic QC who never tears his hair, is available to defend him. To date 


he has argued courteously and successfully for the lives of twenty-five clients 
20 








By MAX ROSENFELD 


PHOTOS BY PETER CROYDON 


RTHUR MARTIN'S clients were being 

hustled off to the penitentiary with such 

alarming regularity and for such long terms 
that, as he ended his first year of law practice, he 
was almost ready to accept the comforting advice 
of older lawyers that criminal law was “not quite 
respectable’’ anyway, and that a gold-medal gradu- 
ate should find a nice safe niche untangling the 
affairs of corporations. 

Today, fifteen years later, hundreds of Canadians 
charged with crimes ranging from murder to motor 
theft have the best of reasons for being grateful to 
Martin for disregarding that advice: His courtroom 
record now stands at ninety percent cases won. 

Most remarkable of all, he has defended twenty- 
five persons charged with murder and has yet to 
have a client hanged. But even these statistics don’t 
tell the full story. More than half of Martin’s cases 
come to him from other lawyers who consider them 
too difficult to handle. Frequently he enters a case 
only after the person charged has been convicted. 
A fellow criminal lawyer, Arthur Maloney, recently 
commented: “In many of Martin’s cases none of us 
would have given two pins for his chances, or any 
other lawyer’s.” 

Last year Martin handled seven murder appeals. 
He got two sentences quashed and five new trials; 
the heaviest final sentence was eight years’ imprison- 
ment. Appealing convictions on lesser charges, he 
last year won twenty-eight out of his thirty-four 
cases, either getting a new trial or the conviction 
quashed. 

G. Arthur Martin, QC, of Toronto, looks less like 
a great criminal lawyer than a conservative busi- 
nessman. He is burly, medium in height; his face is 
big and heavy-jowled and his hair is thinning. He is 
thirty-nine but looks older. For a man who addres- 
ses more juries than any other criminal lawyer in 
Canada, this unspectacular appearance serves his 
courtroom tactics so well that he might have 
planned it that way. 

In the notorious Dick case at Hamilton, Ont., in 
1946, at least two other lawyers became nationally 
known through their defense of Evelyn Dick and 
her father, Donald Maclean, even though their 
clients were sentenced to life and five years respec- 
tively. Martin is scarcely remembered in connection 
with the case, although his client, William Bohozuk, 
also charged with murdering Mrs. Dick’s husband 
and her baby, was acquitted. 

Martin’s self-effacement was deliberate. He 
eluded reporters and when they caught up with him 
he was politely close-mouthed. Some celebrities 
work on the theory that it is good publicity to seem 
to shun publicity. Martin’s avoidance of the spot- 
light springs only in part from his own reticent 
nature. It is also a calculated part of his technique. 

When Martin enters a courtroom he wants no 
one on the jury to recognize him as a famous coun- 
sel specially brought in for the case; he wants the 
jury to sit back relaxed and listen to what this un- 
known lawyer has to say. 

He never seems to put up a vigorous fight for his 
client. He has no papers or law books on the table 
before him; and while everyone else connected with 
the trial is busy making notes and conferring with 
witnesses, he sits there calmly with his hands folded 
in front of him. In the Dick case he had to interrupt 
and object many times but not once did he employ 
that dramatic legal cliché: “I object!’’ Instead he 
rose with dignity and looked at the judge ques- 
tioningly; then he turned to the prosecutor and 
slowly said, “‘Please . . .” in a way which to all ears 
meant, “now you should know better than that...” 

Later he explained that repeatedly shouting “I 
object!” might make a jury wonder what a lawyer 
is trying to conceal. 

He looks more sober than the judge as he listens 
to the case unfold and nothing seems to ruffle him. 
Things looked black for Bohozuk when Evelyn Dick 
claimed that not only was he the father of her 
child, but that he had killed the child and later 
brought the body to her home encased in cement. 
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During the murmur and rustle in court which fol- 
lowed that statement, Martin looked calmer than 
ever, as though wondering, ‘“‘What’s all the commo- 


tion about?’”’ His confidence was reflected in Bo- 
hozuk’s acquittal. 

Martin explains that he doesn’t want to be ad- 
mired as a brilliant last-ditch defender; he prefers 
the jury to get the impression that the case is so 
simple as to be a routine task for any lawyer. He 
can back up this attitude with an experience, too. 
Once a Vancouver man facing a serious narcotics 
charge tried the “great mouthpiece”’ act by sending 
to Toronto for Martin to defend him. Not only did 
the client have to pay a substantial fee and all 
Martin’s expenses, but he had to pay the fifteen- 
hundred-dollar charge of the Law Society of British 
Columbia to have Martin admitted to the bar of 
the province. Martin lost that case. 

When Martin operates under his own preferred 
state of semi-anonymity, crown witnesses often 
forget which side he represents. They tend to think 
of him as a helpful guide in the maze 
of trial proceedings. 

The witnesses for whom Martin 
reserves the greatest courtesy and 
respect are the scientists who give 
expert testimony. Since many of 
his cases involve insanity the kind 
of scientists he most frequently 
meets in court are psychiatrists. 

Psychiatrists were prominent in 
the Gibbons case, of March 1947. 
John Gibbons, who admitted having 
shot two neighboring farmers near 
Ottawa, had pleaded insanity. He 
said his neighbors planned to ruin 
him and finally kill him; when he 
met them on the road one day he 
said he thought they were going to 
pounce on him so he killed them in 
self-defense. The crown’s conten- 
tion was the men were killed as a 
result of a quarrel over the right of 
way on that road. When Martin 
came into the case John Gibbons 
had already been found guilty of 
murder and sentenced to death. His 
two lawyers had appealed the ver- 
dict and won a new trial. But they 
felt they had done all they could 
and so called on Martin. 

In the second trial the facts were 
the same, the witnesses were the 
same and the jury was again made 
up of district farmers. The psychia- 
trists were the same and still held to 
the same opinions. One eminent 
psychiatrist testified: “I do not be- 
lieve truthfully I could go further 
than to say he was in an emotionally 
disturbed state of mind. It is my 
opinion that Gibbons realized it was 
legally wrong to shoot the men.”’ 

At this point Martin rose to cross- 
examine. Knowing that scientists 
usually feel out of their element on 
the stand, he approached the wit- 
ness with deference. 

“I’m sorry to detain you, doctor. 
I shall try to be brief. Tell us, please, did you find 
evidence that Gibbons consistently misinterpreted 
his neighbors’ intentions?”’ “Yes.” 

“A man who does this consistently is mentally 
ill?” 

“‘No, he is in poor mental health. 
difference.” 

“The existence of a fear that has no foundation 
in fact is a false belief?”’ ‘‘Yes.”’ 

“And retaining that fear after being assured of 
its nonexistence is a delusion, is it not?” ‘‘Yes.”’ 

“And that is one of the symptoms of insanity?” 
“Yes,” 

“Gibbons’ statement that he was in a trap was a 
false belief and a delusion?” ‘“‘Yes.”’ 

“‘Isn’t the existence of delusions one of the hall- 
marks of insanity?” ‘‘Yes.” 

Without unpleasantness, without any show of 
conflict or tension, Martin had made the star wit- 


There is a 


“preparation — and more preparation." 
secretary-sister Arlene, who works 


ness for the prosecution star witness for the defense. 
The jury took just twenty minutes to find the 
accused “‘not guilty by reason of insanity.”’ On hear- 
ing the verdict John Gibbons, just declared insane, 
jumped to his feet in the prisoner’s box and said to 
the jury: “I thank you for a very intelligent 
decision.”’ 

Martin’s lack of histrionics does not mean that 
he is not an actor. It simply means that he believes 
in the modern technique of underplaying a role 
Modern juties, he says, have been exposed to crime 
trials in movies and magazines and therefore require 
a different approach. The best proof of his abilities 
is that even his unspectacular cases usually attract 
a “full house” of lewyers and law students. The 


latter consider ‘‘catching a Martin case”’ an impor- 
tant part of their legal education under Martin, who 
is also a professor of criminal law at Osgoode Hall, 
the professional law school in Toronto, where he 
started to lecture only three years after his own 
graduation. 














































Two secrets of Martin's .900 batting average: On the desk, 


Behind the desk, his 
“a twenty-four-hour day." 


Martin starts a quiet campaign to win the jury’s 
favor the minute the trial opens. While the prose- 
cutor is outlining his case, Martin faces the jury and 
slowly rocks himself on the back legs of his chair, 
wearing an expression which says, ‘“This is all very 
well but just wait until you hear our side of the 
story.”” Throughout the trial he misses no oppor 
tunity to be eloquent without uttering a word. 

Great criminal lawyers are usually portrayed 
appealing to the jury’s emotions but Martin claims 
emotion rarely wins a case. “‘It only clutters up a 
good case,”’ he says, “‘and in a poor one it is well to 
remember that tears dry quickly. Facts are all that 
really count in the end, especially with juries in 
English-speaking Canada; if jurors haven't at least 
a few facts to cogitate when they are by themselves, 
they may feel deep sympathy and it may hurt to 
do it but they will conviet. Only as a last resort is 
an emotional appeal Continued on page 34 
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Hitler and all his generals and admirals were fooled 


by one dead Englishman, planted on them by the British 


secret service in the most amazing spy coup of the war 


By THE HON. EWEN E. S. MONTAGU 


In the first part of The Corpse That Hoaxed The 
Axis, the author, who was with British Intelligence 
during World War Il, told how he and a colleague 
conceived a daring plan to outwit the Germans 
and convince them that the attack on the European 
mainiand from Africa in 1943 would occur in 
Sardinia, and not in Sicily as planned. They 
secured a corpse and gave it an identity — com- 
plete with name and officer's rank in the Royal 
Marines, girl friend's letters and pictures, a letter 
to General Alexander, memorandums from Lord 


CONCLUSION 


Mountbatten — everything that would be likely 
to convince Axis spies that the dead man was an 
authentic British courier carrying secret documents. 
The corpse was given the name of ‘‘Major Martin"; 
the scheme was known as Operation Mincemeat. 
The plan was to drop the corpse off Spain with a 
dispatch case full of documents and hoodwink 
German agents into thinking that the dead man 
had crashed in an aircraft and been washed 
ashore. The documents subtly suggested the fake 
attack on Sardinia. 





E NOW had to choose the spot on the 

Spanish coast where we wished to float the 

body ashore and we decided on Huelva, a 

small port in the southwest near the 
Portuguese frontier. 

We knew that at Huelva there was an active 
German agent who was well in with the Spaniards. 
Also, we did not want a spot too near Gibraltar in 
case the Spaniards should return the body to us for 
burial. The appearance there of the body of an 
officer with a false identity might give rise to talk 
which would be almost bound to be picked up by 
the Germans. 

I consulted with the Hydrographer of the Navy 
about the weather and tidal conditions to be 
expected off Huelva at the end of April. Again we 
were lucky. Although the tidal stream was not too 
helpful the prevailing southwesterly wind would 
be ‘‘on shore’”’ and a body in a Mae West would be 
more affected by the wind than by the tide. 

So Huelva became the appointed place. It would, 
of course, be in accordance with the normal practice 
of the “neutral” Spaniards to hand over the body 
to the British vice-consul for burial and at the same 





No detail was overlooked in 
convincing the Germans that 
“Major Martin” was genuine 
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The Times carried his name in casualty 
list along with real officer deaths. 








Tombstone was erected over the grave at Huelva. 
A wreath from “Martin's” fiancée ‘‘Pam”’ was laid. 


Codiz% 





The body was to wash ashore at Huelva, Spain. 





This cylinder was built especially for the body 
which was kept in dry ice until the zero hour. 
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At 4.30 a.m., April 30, 1943, the corpse with the ‘‘secret letters’’ was launched from the submarine Seraph. 


time give to him anything found with the body- 

But we felt reasonably confident that the 
efficiency of the local German agent would ensure 
that copies of the papers would reach the Germans. 
Our confidence in him was not misplaced! 

We now had to arrange for the body to reach 
Huelva and, by good fortune, the submarine Seraph 
commanded by Lieutenant Jewell was due to sail 
for Malta at about the right date. 

We considered that Jewell could get close enough 
inshore to ensure that the body would be picked up 
by the Spaniards even if it did not float ashore. 

The body we decided could be carried inside the 
pressure-hull of the submarine which meant that 
we would need an airtight container though not a 
pressure-proof one. 

The question now arose——could the body be kept 
until the date of departure without decomposition 
being too great? 

I again consulted Sir Bernard Spilsbury, Britain’s 
foremost pathologist. He took the view that if we 
could exclude as much oxygen as possible from an 
airtight container, and if the body was really cold 
when it was put into the container, decomposition 
would be so slow that if it were picked up soon after 
being put in the sea the effect would be only the 
same as that of a few days’ immersion floating in 
from an aircraft which had crashed some distance 
off shore. 

We agreed that the best way to get rid of the 
oxygen would be by getting a container, standing it 
on end, filling it with dry ice so that the air would 
be excluded by the carbon monoxide, then putting 
the body carefully in from the top and screwing the 
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lid down. We ordered a cylindrical case with an 
asbestos wool lining between two skins of 22-gauge 
steel. 

The time for the departure was drawing near. 
Final approval was now sought from Prime 
Minister Churchill through General Sir Hastings 
Ismay. We had to warn him of two hazards: 


@If the Germans saw through our deception, 
Sicily would be quite definitely pin-pointed as the 
Allied target. 

@All our efforts might be wasted if the wrong 
Spaniard found the body and did not pass the 
documents to the Germans. 


Churchill, however, gave his consent, making just 
this comment on our second warning, “‘I don’t see 
that it matters--we can always try again.”’ He 
directed that General Eisenhower, in supreme 
command of the invasion of Sicily, should be 
informed of what was happening. 

Now we got to work on the actual operation. 

Two of us, with the late Jock Horsfall, the racing- 
motorist, as co-driver, set off in a Ford van from 
London to fetch the body of ‘‘Major William 
Martin”’ from his cold storage. 

Before we put him into his six-foot canister we 
had to dress him in the uniform of a major of the 
Royal Marines, and here we found difficulty. We 
had not realized that it is impossible to put a boot 
on a foot unless you can bend the ankle—and 
Major Martin was frozen stiff. It was a problem, but 
at last he was fully dressed. 

The canister was filled with dry ice—to exclude 
all air and prevent decomposition—and after it had 


evaporated the major was put in, wrapped in a 
blanket, more dry ice packed round him and the lid 
was screwed down. 

It was a long journey to Greenock, the port of 
departure. It was lucky that Lieut. Jewell (now 
Commander) was in command of the submarine as 
he had already made a success of other top-secret 
missions. He had smuggled General Mark Clark in 
and out of North Africa in 1942 before the Allied 
land‘ngs and had also taken General Giraud by 
submarine out of occupied France, for which he 
was awarded the MBE. 

At 6 p.m. on April 19, 1943, HMS Seraph asail- 
ed from the Holy Loch. 

Of the five officers and fifty ratings on board only 
Jewell knew the secret of his odd piece of cargo. 
The crew had been told that the metal canister 
contained a secret weather-reporting device to be 
floated experimentally off the coast of Spain. It was 
actually marked ‘‘Handle With Care —-optical 
instruments -for special FOS shipment.”’ 

For ten days the Seraph sailed, surfacing only at 
night. She was off Huelva undetected and according 
to schedule on April 30. 

The spot selected for floating the body ashore 
was sixteen hundred yards off the mouth of the 
Huelva river. Zero hour was 4.30 in the morning. 

When the Seraph surfaced it was dark as pitch. 
Through the conning tower went the five officers 
and the submarine trimmed down until an inch of 
the calm sea lapped over the casing. The mysterious 
canister was hauled aloft. Only then, with all ratings 
below, did Jewell let his officers into the secret. 

Quickly and quietly Continued on next page 
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Maclean’s Movies 


CONDUCTED BY CLYDE GILMOUR 





Jimmy Hunt and Joel McCrea: He's afraid Pop is a rustier. 


THE BLUE GARDENIA: Anne Baxter, a virtuous telephone girl 
on the rebound from a jilt, is afraid she killed a wolfish artist 
(Raymond Burr) while under the influence of his alcohol. Columnist 
—s Conte leaps to her rescue. A routine mystery drama. 


THE DESERT RATS: A sort of earlier-in-time sequel to Desert 
Fox, this is a Hollywood tribute to the defenders of Tobruk and has 
several satisfying moments. The story line, however, follows the 
oldie about the stern officer (excellently played by Richard Burton) 
who is ‘‘misunderstood"’ by his men. James Mason again appears 
as Germany's Rommel. 


HAND: Some bracing long-shot views of handsome 
Colorado scenery are the most worthy elements in a slow corny 
western yarn about a rancher (Joel McCrea) whose loyal small son 
(Jimmy Hunt) has good reason to think Pop is a rustler. 


ASSIONATE SENTRY: Not a top-drawer British comedy, 
but one with plenty of quiet chuckles. It's about a Cockney guard 
in St. James's Palace (George Cole) whose dream-girl is a high- 
born beauty (Valerie Hobson) living in one of the Queen's houses. 


PICKUP ON SOUTH STREET: A pickpocket (Richard Wid- 
anki becomes violently involved with Communist plotters, a tough 
street-waif (Jean Peters) and a queerly dignified stool pigeon 
(Thelma Ritter) in a well-plotted underworld story. A couple of 


scenes seem unnecessarily brutal, but my interest never lagged. 


SCARED STIFF: Strictly for Martin & Lewis fans — another way 
of saying ‘not for me, thanks'’ — this latest of the zany partners’ 
adventures takes them to a haunted island near Cuba. 

THE STARS ARE SINGING: Bob Williams, a very funny gent, 
makes an auspicious movie debut in this sentimental musical. A 
teen-aged Polish soprano (Anna Maria Alberghetti) enters New 
York illegally and is helped by a faded operatic tenor (Lauritz 
Melchior). Rosemary Clooney delivers several songs. 


TROUBLE ALONG THE WAY: A campus football comedy 
starring John Wayne as coach. His brash little daughter (Sherry 
Jackson) may get on your nerves a bit, but much of the dialogue is 
clever, and old Charles Coburn is delightful as a priest. 





Invasion, 1953: Drama. Fair. 


Gilmour Rates 


Angel Face: Crime melodrama: Fair. 
Anna: Italian melodrama. Fair. 
Bwana Devil: 3-D jungle drama. Poor. 
Call Me Madam: Musical. Tops. 

City Beneath the Sea: Action. Fair. 

The Clown: Comedy-drama. Fair. 
Confidentially Connie: Comedy. Good. 


Jeopardy: Suspense drama. Good. 
Last of the Comanches: Western. Fair. 
Long Memory: British drama. Fair. 
Magnetic Monster: Suspense. Fair. 
Moulin Rouge: Drama. Excellent. 
The Net: Aviation drama. Good. 
No Time for Flowers: Comedy. Fair. 
Off Limits: Army comedy. Good. 
Peter Pan: Disney cartoon. Excellent. 
The President's Lady: U. S. historical 
drama. Good. 


Salome: Sex-and-religion. Fair. 


Desert Legion: Adventure. Fair. 
Destination Gobi: War yarn. Fair. 
Farmer Takes a Wife: Betty Grable in 
costume musical. Fair. Split Second: Suspense. Good. 
The Girl Who Hod Everything: Crime The Star: Movieland drama. Good. 
drama. Fair. Taxi: Manhattan comedy. Good. 
Hans Christian Andersen: Danny Kaye Titanic: Drama at sea. Fair. 
in fairy-tale musical. Good. Tonight We Sing: Musical. Good. 
The Hitchhiker: Suspense. Excellent. Top Secret: British spy farce. Good. 
House of Wax: Horror in 3-D. Fair, The War of the Worlds: Science-fiction 
| Confess: Suspense drama. Good. thriller. Tops. 
i Leve Melvin: Musical. Fair. Without Warning: Suspense. Fair. 
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the five set about their task. While 
three kept watch the other helped 
Jewell to unlock the bolts of the canis- 
ter with the spanner attached to the 
case. Ten minutes they worked before 
the lid came away. Then the blanketed 
body was slid gently from its vacuum 
coffin. 

On his knees again, Jewell plucked 
at knotted tapes and the blanket fell 
away. There followed the final check. 
Everything was in order. Jewell bent 
low to inflate the major’s Mae West. 
Only one thing remained. Four young 
officers bent bare heads in simple trib- 
ute as their commander murmured 
what prayers he could remember from 
the burial service. 

A gentle push and the unknown 
warrior was drifting inshore with the 
tide on his last, momentous journey. 
Major Martin had gone to the war. 
With him went the hopes and prayers 
of millions. For on his safe arrival 
might well depend the fate of the 
Allied invasion of Europe. 

We had ascertained that a flight of 
the kind we were simulating would very 
likely be by Catalina flying boat; also, 
that it was probable that after a 
Catalina crash there would be little 
or no floating wreckage. We decided 
therefore that Lieut. Jewell should 
launch, about half a mile from the 
body, a rubber dinghy such as was used 
in Catalinas, with one aluminum oar 
only so as to simulate some degree of 
haste, and that no other wreckage 
would be needed. The canister that 
had held Major Martin’s body was 
sunk in deep water. 

Fifteen minutes after surfacing the 
Seraph was outward bound again for 
Gibraltar and Algiers. She sent a 
signal: “Operation Mincemeat com- 
pleted 

When we got Jewell’s full report it 
revealed that, apart from the risk he 
took, his job could not have been a 
very pleasant one. There had been 
rather more decomposition of the body 
than Sir Bernard Spilsbury had fore- 
cast, perhaps because of oxygen trapped 
in the uniform and blanket, but I did 
not consider that it would be out of 
proportion to what would have oc- 
curred through immersion from April 
28 (the latest probable date of the 
“crash’’) to April 30, when the body 
would probably be recovered. 

We soon learned that this confidence 
was justified. 

It was at Algiers some weeks later 
that Jewell received a picture postcard 
from London which bore the cryptic 
but significant message: ‘‘You will be 
pleased to learn that the major is now 
very comfortable.” 

Early in the morning of April 30 
1943, a Spanish fisherman sighted a 
body close inshore off the port of 
Huelva (on the Atlantic coast one 
hundred and thirty miles northwest of 
Gibraltar). He hailed a launch, which 
picked up the body and landed it on 
the beach at La Bota. The body was 
handed over to a military patrol, who 
reported the discovery to the local 
commandant. A post mortem was 
carried out and the verdict was “‘as- 
phyxiation through immersion in the 
sea.” 

The British vice-consul was duly 
informed of the finding of the body and 
on May 2, 1943, Major Martin was 
buried with full military honors in the 
presence of “‘high officers’’ of the Span- 
ish Services. 

We had been given the body—but 
we had not been told about the dispatch 
case! 

Meanwhile the German agent in 
Huelva did not let us down. He 
learned from one of his contacts of 
the existence of the envelopes in the 
dispatch case and of the distinction of 
the addressees and there can be little 
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doubt from what happened later that 
he alerted his superiors 

According to routine the vice-consul 
reported to the British naval attaché 
in Madrid the finding of the body and 
he sent word to London. Then, after 
a first routine signal, we began to react. 
On May 4 we sent an “Immediate 
Most Secret”’ signal stating that we had 
learned that Major William Martin, 
contrary to regulations, was carrying 
papers some of which were “‘of great 
importance and secrecy.’’ Formal de- 
mand was to be made for all documents 
but great care was to be taken not to 
betray undue anxiety. The addressees 
of any letters recovered were to be 
signaled immediately and the letters 
sent “‘untampered with in any way” 
to the Director of Naval Intelligence, 
personally. 

We followed that with another signal 
on the 7th stating that the letters may 
have been in a black dispatch case and 
that the attaché was to enquire dis- 
creetly if one had been found. 

The attaché replied on the 8th that 
there certainly had been a dispatch 
case but that it had been taken into 
official custody and that he had been 
promised that when it reached Madrid 
(always a slow business) it would be 
handed over to him. 

This was not done until May 13 
when the Chief of the Spanish Naval 
Staff handed over the case to our 
attaché ‘‘on the express instructions of 
the Minister of Marine,’’ and unctu 
ously informed him that everything 
was safely there. 

That everything 

but “‘safely’’ was another matter! 

I will jump now for a moment 
to the time after the war when we 
were examining captured German naval 
archives. 


was there was true 


Pam Sent a Wreath 


The British officer in charge of the 
examination one day rang the Deputy 
Director of Naval Intelligence with 
horror in his voice. Something had 
happened, he said, that the DNI would 
probably like to handle himself. A very 
senior army officer had sent some highly 
secret letters apparently by an irregular 
route and they had fallen into German 
hands. 

Sure enough, they were the docu- 
ments of Operation Mincemeat! There, 
in the German files, were copies of the 
letters, with translations, and also In- 
telligence reports, “‘appreciations,”’ out 
messages and so on. 

We were right. All the letters 
had been extracted from their enve- 
lopes by the Spaniards, photographed, 
and copies given to the Germans. And 
they had swallowed the whole thing! 

But let me complete Major Martin's 
story. He had played his part well 
and he was entitled to the only thanks 
we could give him. We instructed the 
British naval attaché to have a wreath 
from the family and from Major Mar- 
tin’s sweetheart put on his grave. We 
then asked for a tombstone to be placed 
over the grave as soon as possible. It’s 
still there (see page 24). 

Finally I wrote to the attaché asking, 
on behalf of the bereaved family, for 
photographs of the grave and these 
were duly taken and sent to England. 

Meanwhile, we took one further 
precaution. 

The usual time allowed between a 
death and the insertion of a name 
in the lists of naval casualties would 
have elapsed before the attack on 
Sicily was safely launched—and The 
Times reached Lisbon by air soon after 
publication. So we had to insert Major 
Martin’s name in the casualty list 
which appeared in The Times of 
June 4, 1943. 

It had already been publicly an- 
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Kodak movie equipment 
is sold by 
leading photo dealers 
everywhere, 





Save your vacation fun...'million dollar” 
movies with an ‘all-star”cast 


Brownie Movie 













































Camera 
New lower price $472 





KODAK-MADE...Brownie-priced ... for simpler, 


surer, more economical 8mm. home movies 


It couldn’t be easier. Making home movies 
today is every bit as simple as making 
snapshots. What’s more—with the fast f 2.7 
lens of the ““Brownie,”’ you can get them just 
as easily in full color as black-and-white . . . 
indoors or out . . . night or day. 


Only $47.50 starts you off. The Brownie Movie 

Camera loads and operates as simply as a box Brownie. 
One easy setting adjusts for light. Then just aim and press 
the button. You’re making movies . . . wonderful movies! 


Film costs are low, too. A single roll of full-color 8mm. 
Kodachrome Film, only $5.20, makes 30 to 40 average- 
length movie scenes . . . ($4.25 for black-and-white) . . . 
and that, mind you, includes developing your film 
ready to show. Makes it hard to see how you can 
afford not to make movies! 


To round out your 
Brownie Movie Team 


Economical from start to finish. Now 
there’s a Brownie Movie Projector 

(60 cycle AC) at only $82.50. Projects all 
8mm. movies crisp and bright . . . big 
enough for living-room shows. 

“Stills,” reverse action, too! 


There’s even a Brownie Projection 
Screen —a full 30-inch-wide beaded 
screen, it’s yours at only $5.75. 

But get the whole fascinating story 
about home movies from your Kodak 
dealer. Or mail coupon to Kodak for 
your free copy of ‘““Let’s Make Movies.’ 


+ 





Prices are subject to change without notice. 











"Let’s Make Movies” Please send free copy of “‘Let’s Make Movies” to: 

A free and fascinating booklet that tells 

you in clear, simple language how to Name tee A 

make color movies. .. how to make movies . 
indoors as well as out . . . how to choose Address Tage oe 

the right camera for your needs. Here’s — 

the answer to home movies at their eas- City — 

iest, most satisfying best. Just fill out a 





coupon and send to Kodak. 
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Dandruff on shoulders is excessive dandruff. . 





DANDRUFF 


Why it may be 


“the beginning of baldness”... 


We don’t claim miracles. We can’t 
prevent baldness. Nor do we believe 
anyone can. But you should know 
the following facts about dandruff. 
Dermatologists, 

while differing in ae 
their views as to ” , 

causes of baldness, 
say that the condi- 
tion symptomized 
by excessive dan- 
druff does fre- 
quently lead to 
b ildness. 


Ist STAGE: 


Spores of Molassez 


Seborrhea 


Dandruff commonly arises from a dis- 
case of the scalp called seborrhea. Many 
leading dermatologists say that a causa- 
tive agent of seborrheic dandruff is a 


tiny parasite called the Spore of Malassez 


also known as Pityrosporum Ovale, In 
most men who have it, seborrhea pro- 
gresses through three. stages: 
1. Dry white scales flake off your scalp, 
drop to your shoulders. 
2. Moist, sticky scales appear on scalp. 
In many cases, hairs begin to die. 
3. “Choking” of hair roots with fatty 
substance from glands, dead cells and 
dirt may occur. Result is increasingly 
“thin” hair, often baldness. 


A scalp hygiene program: 
the Kreml Method 


Watch your general health; if you're 
“run down,” see your doctor. Apart from 
that—give your 3 “re 

hair and scalp the az 

right kind of care. i. eee 
Here is an easy-to- 
follow home pro- 
gram—the Kreml 
Method — used 
professionally by 
leading barbers 
and hairdressers: 





2nd STAGE: 
Bacilli shown 
may be present. 


TODAY, get a bottle of Krem] Hair 
Tonic. And make sure you have a good 
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shampoo on hand. TONIGHT, start the 
Kreml Method of treatment. Shake 
Krem] Hair Tonic generously on to your 
head. Massage your scalp vigorously. 
Next, apply shampoo. Work up a 
thick lather—without putting any water 
on your head. Now, rinse with water. 
Lather again. Rinse. Dry your hair thor- 
oughly. Shake on Kreml! Hair Tonic— 
massage it in—comb hair in place. 
Tomorrow morning—and every morn- 
ing: Shake on Kreml Hair Tonic—rub 
it in—comb hair in place. Kreml con- 
tains just enough oil to groom hair— 
without plastered-down appearance. 
At first, more dandruff flakes than 
usual may appear. This simply means 
dandruff is being “chased out” from 


3rd STAGE: Bacilli shown may be present. 
Hair growth may be affected. 
scalp. In stubborn cases, repeat Kreml- 
and-shampoo treatment. 


Inhibits growth of bacilli 


There is no known permanent “cure” for 
seborrheic dandruff, But certain ingredi- 
ents of Krem] Hair Tonic DO inhibit the 
growth of bacilli and of the Spores of 
Malassez. The Krem! Method is not 
offered as a substitute for the services 
of a dermatologist—but it has helped 
thousands of men. Letters tell us so! 


Money-back offer. Try the Kreml 
Method faithfully, and, if you are not 
entirely satisfied, write the J. B. Williams 
Company, La Salle, Montreal. Enclose 
Kreml label—tell us what you paid—and 
we will gladly refund your money. 

Get Kreml Hair Tonic today. And we 
recommend our Kreml Shampoo. See 
how quickly the Kreml Method makes 
your head feel better and look better ! 


+ @ sign your scalp needs care. 
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that Rear-Admiral Philip 
DSO, and others had been 
lost when a naval aircraft crashed 
into the sea. By pure chance Major 
Martin’s name was published in the 
same casualty list. If the Germans had 
been looking out for his name, what 
was more likely than that it was the 
same aircraft crash. 

But this insertion caused some com- 
plication. Enquiries promptly came 
from the sections dealing with naval 
wills, that dealing with statistics of 
casualties, and others, like them, en- 
quiring why they had not heard of 
Major Martin. 

They had to be informed in great 
secrecy that they need not worry about 
Major Martin or record him or his 
death. He was a special agent who 
had been sent on an important mission 
after having been given (with the First 
Sea Lord’s authority) the cover of naval 
rank as an officer in the Royal Marines. 

When we got the letters back from 
Spain examination made it clear that 
the contents had been extracted. 

From that moment we knew that 
we were halfway home. Co-operation 
between the Spaniards and the Ger- 
mans was such that we had no doubt 
that Berlin would have got copies— the 
question still remained as to whether 
the German command had swallowed 
them. 

Although the landing on Sicily and 
what was found there gave a pretty 
good answer to that last question, we 
did not learn the extent of our success 
until after the war. Proof positive was 
found in captured enemy documents. 

First, there was a file especially 
prepared for Admiral Karl Doenitz, on 
the main document of which we found 
Admiral Doenitz’ personal “squiggle.” 
These documents were marked to be 
circulated personally and not to go 
through any registry. They consisted 
of copies of the Martin letters and two 
“appreciations,”’ the final one of which 
ended: “Maintenance of complete 
secrecy over this discovery and the 
utmost limitation of circulation of this 
information is essential.” 

The German Intelligence ‘“appre- 
ciated” that the risk of the documents 
being planted was slight. The main 
risk was whether we knew that the 
documents had been “captured” or 
only lost at sea—that question was 
being followed up—and it had to be 


nounced 
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considered whether we (the British) 
still had time either to change or to 
speed up our plans. That also was 
thought to be unlikely. 

The date of the operation was 
however not considered to be imminent, 
both because the captured letters re- 
vealed that there was still time to alter 
some of the minor arrangements for the 
operations and because some of the 
troops named as involved were known 
(to the Germans) to have recently been 
in action and would have to be rested 
before the operation. 

They also deduced that the invasion 
of Greece would take place simul- 
taneously with that in the west as we 
had decided that it was impossible to 
use Sicily asthe “‘cover target”’ for both. 

What they had learned about Greece 
was considered of vital importance as 
they had had much less data about 
Allied preparations in the eastern 
Mediterranean than they had had 
from the western end. 

This file was followed by another 
Intelligence report on the checkup that 
was made in Spain. The points were 
stated to have been “cleared up in a 
conversation of May 10, 1943, with the 
official concerned, with whom we have 
been in contact for many years.” 

This official explained that the brief 
case had been “‘clutched in the hand 
of the corpse’’ (how right we had been 
to take the risk of using the chain to 
prevent loss of the bag). The report 
goes on to describe in detail the 
contents of the bag. 

The letters had been extracted from 
the envelopes and dried with artificial 
heat for reproduction purposes and 
then resoaked in salt water for twenty- 
four hours to reproduce their original 
condition. The German agent had held 
the envelopes in his hand, they were 
“in good condition” and he could vouch 
that they did not appear to have been 
opened. 

The report then discussed in some 
detail Major Martin’s personal papers 
and mentioned that a “night-club bill 
dated 27th April” showed that he had 
“left London on the morning of the 
28th April, the same day that the 
aircraft came to grief near Huelva.” 

This was presumably a muddle over 
the nature of the Prince of Wales 
Theatre and a misreading of the date 
on the stubs of the tickets as well as 
affording some extension of the post- 
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mortem finding that the body had 
been in the water for some days before 
it was found on the 30th. However, 
our use of the stubs to reinforce Major 
Martin having had to travel by air was 
justified. 

Finally the German 
Service put out a detailed “‘apprecia- 
tion” of our intentions and plans. 
These it set out in exactly the way 
that we had hoped 

In addition I was pleased to find 
that the “appreciation” stated, as 
confirmation of their deductions, that 
‘“‘a joking reference in the letter points 
to Sardinia.”” So my ponderous joke 
inserted in a letter signed by Lord 
Mountbatten about sardines being ‘‘on 
points” had, as I had hoped, appealed 
to the German sense of humor and had 
the intended effect. 

So far success was complete, but 
what really mattered was whether the 
German General Staff had accepted the 
view of its Intelligence Service. 

Fourteen days after the body had 
been floated ashore in Spain on April 
30, 1943, the German Naval Staff War 
Diary recorded that the German Army 
Staff had definitely concluded that the 
documents found on him were genuine. 

The Army Staff deduced that the 
main Allied assault would be on 
Sardinia (and not Sicily, which was 
the Allied intention) with a subsidiary 
landing in Greece. From this deduction 
came the following troop movements: 

A whole Panzer division was moved 
from France to a town in the Pelo- 
ponnesos in Greece to cover communi- 
cations to the two beaches in Greece 

Cape Araxos and Kalamata—men- 
tioned in the documents Major Martin 
carried. This was an enormous opera- 
tion and the division was out of the 
war for some time. 


Intelligence 


The Defenses Were Spread-eagled 


The German High Command ordered 
laying of minefields off the Greek coast; 
coastal batteries were to be installed; 
MTB bases, command stations and 
sea-patrol services prepared. A whole 
group of MTBs was sent from Sicily to 
Greece in June. 

In the west, Field-Marshal Wilhelm 
Keitel himself signed an order from 
the Supreme Command of the Armed 
Forces dated June 14 ordering “‘rein- 
forcement of Sardinia.” 

A strong Panzer force with supplies 
for two months was ordered to Corsica 
and emphasis was laid on the improve- 
ment of defenses on the north coast 
of Sicily (where we did not land) 
against “‘a diversionary attack during 
the assault on Sardinia.” 

Exactly one day before we invaded 
Sicily the German Admiralty sent to 
its Commander - in - Chief, Mediter- 
ranean, a message giving Admiral 
Doenitz’ views on Allied intentions: 
“Sardinia and perhaps Corsica were 
the first targets ... the assault on 
Greece was most probable.”’ A landing 
on the Italian mainland was considered 
less likely. 

This, then, was our dividend. The 
Germans had spread-eagled their de- 
fenses and, as the war record gives it, 
the invasion of Sicily was an unquali- 
fied success. 

In our examination of captured 
German documents after the war we 
also found other odd items. 

The German Foreign Office was 
asked by the German Intelligence to 
warn Turkey that shipping and troops 
were being moved to Greece. 

Even after the Sicily invasion had 
started the German High Command 
asked for a special lookout to be kept 
by agents in the Straits of Gibraltar 
for convoys which would be going to 
attack Corsica and Sardinia. Further 
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documents showed that July 12—two 
days after the invasion began—a dif- 
ferent view began to be taken. Hurried 
messages went out stopping any MTBs 
which had not yet sailed from the 
Italian area for the Aegean from 
leaving. 

It was stated, bitterly, that the 
sending of MTRBs (in early June) to 
Greece had left a gap in the defenses 
of Sicily which were now vital to a 
battle that was “decisive as regards 
further participation of Italy’’ in the 
war. 

So we learned that Operation Mince- 


meat had succeeded beyond our most 
sanguine hopes. 

One more pleasure was to be vouch- 
safed to us. 

The diary kept by Doenitz of his 
conferences with Hitler was examined 
after the war. This diary revealed that 
Hitler, like everyone else, had originally 
decided that the target of our next 
assault was to be Sicily. But Major 
Martin changed his mind 

Doenitz was sent at the beginning 
of May to try to co-ordinate operations 
with Mussolini. While he was away 
the Mincemeat documents had found 


their way to German headquarters 

On Doenitz’ return he reported to 
Hitler on May 14. He was asked the 
Duce’s views as to the Allies’ next 
target. 

Hitler must 
ments, for Doenitz then records this 
change of view: ““The Fiihrer does not 
agree with the Duce that the most 
likely invasion point is Sicily. Further 
more, he believes that the discovered 
Anglo-Saxon order confirms the as 
sumption that the planned attack will 
be directed mainly against Sardinia and 
the Peloponnesos.”” * 
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on headache or uneasy 
stomach and spoil your 
holiday fun. That's why 
it's wise to take along 
fast-acting, pleasant- 
tasting BROMO-SELTZER! 


refreshing TO TASTE! 


1, 1933 


Too much sun, exercise, 
travel .. . change of diet 
and water ... can bring 
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Happy Community 


Look at Canada, this 1953! All across the face of this 
land there’s a hum and bustle that speaks of success. 
Prosperous and confident, Canada plans and builds, 
explores and expands. Almost daily comes new 
evidence of the greatness of this happy land. 

In every part of Canada, one common sight sums 
up our age of busy, prosperous energy: the vast 
number of gleaming, well-kept cars and trucks, served 
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this = =' by efficient dealerships— speeding our business, 


ess. broadening our pleasures, enriching our lives. The ENER L Motors 
Ids, cars and trucks you see most are General Motors 
1ew products. That is because GM’s practised skill in re- OF ANADA LIMITED 


search, engineering and production endows GM cars 


ims and trucks with greater value — value unchallenged. Oshewa, Ontario 
ast And so Canada’s preference for General Motors CHEVROLET * PONTIAC « OLDSMOBILE * BUICK * CADILLAG 
ved products is a simple matter of good judgment. VAUXHALL « CHEVROLET AND GMC TRUCKS 
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The Rebel Painter 
of the Pine Woods 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17 





Thomson lived as he did —eight months 
in a tent in the north sketching, four 
months in his high-ceilinged, sparsely 
furnished shack in Toronto where he 
worked on his canvases~-so he could 
stretch his meagre earnings and paint 
what he wanted. His income came 
from occasional commercial art assign- 


ments in the winter months and from 
the sale of his sketches at fifteen and 
twenty dollars each. In the woods, if 
his savings ran low, he picked up work 
as a guide and handyman. He gained 
a reputation as one of the most skilled 
fly-casters ever to whip Algonquin’s 
waters. 

He had, according to a woman who 
knew him as a young man, “‘an artistic 
face; if he’d been bronzed he’d have 
looked like an Indian brave.’’ He was 
six - feet two, slender, solemn and 
introspective. He lived with the family 
of Joseph Watson on Elm Street in 


Toronto for ten years and it was not 
uncommon for him to go downstairs 
from his room on the third floor, sit 
among a group of people in the living 
room and never say a word. In those 
ten years he never once mentioned his 
childhood, his family, or anything per- 
sonal about himself. Occasionally he 
went for walks with a woman acquaint- 
ance. Thomson would say little, but 
would pause from time to time and 
stare out across the trees in the Don 
Valley. Once, he took her to the 
Canadian National Exhibition. ‘““There 
was a tribe of African natives living 


aptain Morgans ta town!” 
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in their natural surroundings in one 
of the sideshows,”’ she recalls. ‘“‘We 
stayed there from two until 5.30 while 
Tom watched and studied them. Then 
we went to the art exhibit and stayed 
there until it closed. We went to the 
exhibition four times and the routine 
never varied.” 

“Thomson belonged to no group, he 
was simply Thomson,” says Arthui 
Lismer, who painted with Tom in the 
north. ‘“‘He was as timid as a deer 
Every nerve and fibre seemed to be 
waiting for the time and place to 
register some creative impression. He 
was almost monastic in his desire for 
seclusion, in his seeking out of lonely 
spots. He was a creature of depression 
and of ecstatic moments. I’ve been 
with him in the woods when I’ve got 
the definite feeling that he was part 
of them, that the birds and animals 
recognized something in him that they 
had themselves. That’s why I say that 
the rest of us were painting pictures; 
he was expressing moods. He was 
simply a part of nature.” 

Lismer sometimes felt Thomson’s 
awareness of things was uncanny. 
One black night they set out in 
Thomson’s canoe to cross a lake to 
the point where their tent was pitched 
Thomson paddled silently for half an 
hour. Suddenly he uttered a single 
word, “Duck.” Lismer ducked his 
head and the canoe glided silently 
under a heavy low-hanging bough. ‘“‘I 
never saw it,” he recalls. ‘‘Il couldn’t 
even see the shore.”’ 

Lismer was told by a friend once that 
Thomson had described him as a good 
woodsman. “T had never blushed 
before,’’ Lismer says, “‘but I blushed 
with pleasure then. I can’t tell you 
why a small compliment from Thomson 
meant so much.” 

Thomson could express his own 
feeling for nature only in his paint- 
ing. On one occasion Lismer and 
Jackson went off into the woods in 
search of scenes to paint and left Tom 
alone. They returned to find him lying 
on his back, the paint drying on a 
magnificent northern mood he _ had 
sketched. ‘“‘We could only groan in 
dismay,”’ Lismer recalls. ‘‘What we'd 
been looking for all afternoon Thomson 
had found in the very spot we’d left.” 

Even after Thomson’s death there 
was an inspirational quality about 
him. ‘We felt we were coming back 
to him after the war,’’ Lismer remem- 
bers. “There was the sense of ‘I 
wonder what that solemn man’s been 
doing’ that I’m sure all of us felt, 
though we’d never talk about it.” 

Critics agree that the most remark- 
able thing about Thomson’s painting 
is that it was done in one comparatively 
small area of ragged, timbered country 
which was not in any orthodox sense 
majestic or strikingly beautiful. When 
he first went to Algonquin Park its 
tall trees were being cut down and 
his section was partly fire-swept and 
flooded by beaver ponds. He depicted 
every aspect of the park in nearly three 
hundred small panels, most of them 
brilliant in color and straightforward 
in execution. His imagination enabled 
him to condense a panoramic sweep of 
country into one picture without clut- 
tering his design. ‘He gives us the 
fleeting moment, the mood, the haunt- 
ing memory of things he felt,’”’ A. Y. 
Jackson observes. ‘Not knowing all 
the conventions about what is paintable, 
he found it all paintable; muskeg, burnt 
trees, drowned land, log chutes, beaver 
dams, northern lights, flight of wild 
geese.” 

Thomson was self-taught. His grand- 
father, Tam Thomson, came to Canada 
from Scotland in 1783 and settled at 
Claremont, near Toronto. Thomson 
was born there August 4, 1877, the 
seventh of ten children of John and 
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Margaret Thomson. His parents moved Watson and his wife seated at the at sketching when they did, fishing to forget such an exploit and, back at 








ne to Leith on Georgian Bay when young dinner table and on a corner of the with them and playing his mandolin work, he talked about it all that 
We Tom was two months old. Tom’s tablecloth Thomson had lettered the softly as they sat and talked. winter Spring found him eager to 
ile mother died at eighty-two. A year Bobbie Burns blessing with each of the In 1913 he decided to take his return to sketch the inspiring country 
en later Tom’s father married her sister, words capitalized in plaid. holidays in northern Ontario with a Meanwhile he built the only home he 
red Henrietta. John was eighty-six then, Through the next few years Grip friend, Bill Broadbent, to sketch and was ever to own. It was a one-room 
he Henrietta eighty. John lived until employed young artists like Arthur fish. They canoed three hundred miles shack, with high windows and ceiling, 
ine 1930 when he was ninety-one. Six of Lismer, Frederick H. Varley and through a little-traveled area where of two-by-fours and a few beams. The 

the children are living, George in Owen Frank Carmichael. In 1913 they they passed villages whose names were shack, a little north of the junction of 
he ie Sound, Margaret and Fraser in To- followed Robson, the art director, to both Indian and euphonious, places Bloor and Yonge Streets, still stands 
ui ronto, Minnie and Louise in Saskatoon a new firm, Rous and Mann. Though like Biscotasing and Audinadong. They in a ravine through which the Toronto 
he and Ralph in Seattle. George, Mar- quiet and reserved, Thomson got along ran rapids between deep gorges and at subway now cuts It was roughly 
er. garet and Fraser paint, although none well with these men, making the week- the end of one stretch known as “the built, containing a stove over which 
be ever approached Tom’s facility. end trips with them, fascinated by forty miles of white water’ the canoe Tom cooked his own meals, and a 
to * As a boy Tom fished and sailed on their discussions and trying his hand capsized. Thomson found it impossible couple of bunks and his inexpensive 
le Georgian Bay and, like his brothers, 
or helped his father on his hundred-acre | 
ly farm seven miles north of Owen Sound. 
pn The family house still stands, a big, 
en square, red-brick place on the crest of 
ot a hill, with white shutters on the 
rt windows of its fourteen rooms. Tom 
ils went to school in a one-room red 
2y schoolhouse near Leith. His father 
at was a wholesome, thoughtful man, a 
8; little shy, as Tom was. John Thomson 
AS used to stand alone on his hilltop to 

look at the stars. 
’s As a boy Tom scratched sketches on 
y. frosty window panes. His sister Mar- 
in garet recalls that he ‘“‘sometimes would 
o take a notion to draw caricatures of 
1. people we knew. He’d whistle and hum 
n while he was drawing and he’d grin 
le if he got a good likeness that the rest 
is of us could recognize.” 
y 
I 4 ae : . 
t rurned Down In Seattle 
t He seemed to mature early. A 
d friend, Joe Coture, once said: ‘Tom 
d 1 was always sensible. I can’t recall his 
d ever making a flippant remark.” At 
u seventeen Tom left school to help his 
n father on the farm. A year later he 


got a small legacy from Tam Thomson, 
his grandfather, and went off to busi- 
ness school in Chatham. There he met 
the Watsons and boarded with them. 
They recall that he spent most of the 
legacy on a few friends, taking them 
to movies and dances. ‘‘Money never 
meant much to young Tom as long as 
he had enough to get by,” recalls a 
man who knew him then. ‘Four or 
five years later I was going up in an 
elevator in a Toronto hotel, and there 
was Tom, operating it. ‘What in the 
world are you doing here?’ I asked him. 
He grinned and said: “That was just 
a small legacy.’ ” 

In 1901 Tom and three brothers 
went to Seattle. Tom got a job with = 
a photo-engraving firm and discovered 
an aptitude for design and penmanship. 
Inspired by the clear crisp colors of 
the Pacific landscape, he tried his hand 
at water colors and crayons. At that 
time, too, Tom fell in love with a girl. 
When she turned him down he re- 
turned to Toronto. He never married. \V ‘| / . | {'] . B QO { C 
Once when a friend asked him why, leh) 72e VOCS aproaad=tle ICS " vs hg, OF 
Tom pointed to a stack of canvases . 
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against the wall of his shack. “I’m 
married to those,”’ he said simply. , a ; ; 
It was in 1905 that Tom returned B.0.A.C. is proud of the passenger lists on its transatlantic EEE. Ea 
to Toronto. He was then twenty-eight. services—of the discriminating and important people who invariably fly THE CANADIAN 
For the next five years he took odd B.O.A.C. Significant are the things these distinguished travelers 
jobs in engraving firms—and elevators ahi heir fick little thi : 
and in 1910 he joined Grip, Limited, remember about their f ights... little things as muc h as big ones. 
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It was to prove the most significant ; ficht th 
move of his life. At Grip, a firm of smooth, over-the-weather flight that means arriving refreshed after Nonstop, Montreal-London 
commercial designers and engravers, he a sound night’s sleep. The steward’s deft service in the downstairs And the equally lazurioes 
ot ¢ wy > , se IV _ i i 
met a group of young men whose hobby lounge .. . quite as much as the spaciousness of the double-decked a a” ee a 
was painting. Every week end they’d 1 20 z a ratocruiser 
take trips to the country to fish and plane. The excellence of B.O.A.C. cuisine and vintages . . . services hetween Montreal 
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and battered painting equipment. 

Thomson’s dress was as unpreten- 
tious as his house. ‘Once a group of 
friends from Algonquin Park visited 
him in Toronto and he took them to 
the Royal Alexandra Theatre—which 
he attended as often as limited funds 
permitted. Amid elaborately turned- 
out patrons, Thomson, wearing a faded 
shirt, a battered jacket and soiled grey 
flannel trousers, conducted his guests 
to their seats. About them, people 
registered silent disapproval. Finally 
Thomson turned to an impeccably clad 
gentleman on his right and remarked 
softly: ‘Please don’t be upset; the 
seats are paid for.” 

The forthright Thomson had been 
annoyed one night a year earlier in his 
boardinghouse by a group of evangel- 
ists who occupied the quarters next to 
his. Unable to concentrate in the din, 
he went next door, knocked loudly and 
asked the occupants to be a little less 
zealous in their protestations of faith. 

“The Almighty,” he said, ‘can’t 
possibly be that far away.” 

Although not a churchgoer Thom- 
son had a religion which was part of 
his philosophy of life: Do justly, love 
mercy, walk humbly and say nothing 
about it. 

This was the man whose sketches 
showed such promise that J. E. H. 
MacDonald told a medical friend, Dr. 
James MacCallum, about them. The 
doctor was enthusiastic both about art 
and about the rugged beauty of the 
Georgian Bay region. MacCallum 
visited Thomson in the hut which 
had become known, as it is today, as 
Tom’s Shack. ‘‘When I looked at the 
sketches I realized their truthfulness, 
their feeling and sympathy with the 
grim, fascinating north,”’ MacCallum 
later observed. He tried to persuade 
Thomson to leave the engraving firm 
and become a full-time painter. At 















first Thomson would not entertain the 
idea; he wanted to paint for his own 
pleasure, and to earn his living at 
commercial art. 

But one morning, after working late 
at his easel the night before, Thomson 
arrived late for work at Grip. One 
of the executives glanced pointedly at 
the clock and looked disapprovingly at 
Tom. Thomson stopped, stared back 
at the executive, then said, ‘Oh, go 
to hell.”” He turned around, went 
through the door and thus became a 
practicing painter. 

He moved from his shack into the 
nearby Studio Building, which Lawren 
Harris, an enthusiastic young painter 
from Brantford and a member of the 
family which helped found the Massey 
Harris Company, had built for serious 
painters. To save expenses, Thomson 
and A. Y. Jackson shared a studio. 
Jackson, who had studied impression- 
ism in Paris, had two qualities of 
special value to Thomson; he was a 
great colorist and he was able to draw 
out of Thomson the imagination and 
feeling he had for the north—and get 
it on canvas. Thomson’s early work 
was interesting but tight and photo- 
graphic. He was still trying to draw 
every twig. Painted objectively and 
meticulously, the north country could 
well appear commonplace and undis- 
tinguished. Jackson taught Thomson 
that behind its externals was a brood- 
ing, haunting feeling that could not be 
expressed in terms of twigs. 

On the other hand, Thomson’s tales 
of the north, and the sketches he 
brought back, kindled a great interest 
in Jackson, who joined with Lismer, 
MacDonald, Varley and the rest in this 
new striving for the feeling of Canada 
Thomson’s enthusiasm for the north 
prompted Jackson to go to Algonquin 
Park the following summer. As Thom- 
son sketched, Jackson could see that 
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his friend was making amazing strides, 
his color becoming richer and his com- 
position freer and bolder. 

Sometimes Thomson would get dis- 
couraged. Jackson remembers that 
one night Thomson declared he was 
through with painting and threw his 
sketch box as far as he could into the 
bush. “In the morning we hunted for 
it, collected the broken bits, and took 
them to the Park warden to be re- 
paired,” Jackson adds, 

They traveled by Thomson's old 
grey canvas-covered canoe, Thomson 
paddling and Jackson looking for sub- 
jects. When they found them they 
pitched a tent and went to work on 
small birch panels, always with the 
idea that the sketch was a motif for 
bigger compositions when they re- 
turned to Toronto. It would be 
difficult to carry canvases in a canoe 
and store them in a tent. 

Their brilliant color and interpretive 
technique startled critics. They were 
a complete break from the European 
influence, especially from pale Dutch 
monochromes. Healthy, lusty color 
was considered vulgar. One Toronto 
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critic, after viewing the work of 
MacDonald, Thomson, Lismer and 
Jackson at the 1916 showing of the 
Ontario Society of Artists, wrote: ““The 
new canvases are samples of that rough, 
splashy, meaningless, blatant, plaster- 
ing and massing of unpleasant colors 
ul conveying the same impression 

that the artist was out to make 
a sensation, didn’t know how to do it 
and wasted considerable good pigment 
in a disastrous attempt.” 

Rival artists joined critics in jeering 
at their work. One man who had 
never painted outside his studio ac- 
cused Thomson of painting ‘‘diseased 
trees.” MacDonald retorted that their 
critics had never seen the country, and 
didn’t even know their own back yards. 
He insisted that if the artists were 
planning to hit anybody anywhere it 
wasn’t in the eye; it was in the heart of 
understanding. 

Jackson says now that there was 
nothing revolutionary about the group’s 
ideas. ‘“‘We felt there was a rich field 
for landscape motifs if we frankly 
abandoned our attempt at literal 
painting and treated our subjects 
with the freedom of the decorative 
designer. We tried to emphasize color, 
line, pattern, even if need be at the 
sacrifice of atmospheric qualities.” 

Thomson seemed little affected by 
the tumult. He reveled in his new- 
found method of expression as he 
tramped the northland that spring, 
summer and autumn. He was a good 
fisherman and a good cook and he was 
well liked by the few trappers and 
guides who lived in the northern 
wastes. At night he’d build a camp 
fire, bake or broil his fish, make biscuits 
and brew tea or coffee. Then he’d curl 
up in his tent by the dying fire. At 
sunup he would set off again in his 
canoe, stopping to sketch the scenes 
that intrigued him. 

One day in Algonquin his friend 
Mark Robinson, the ranger, saw Thom- 
son approach on the run, carrying his 
Tanoe over his head. 

“Say, Mark,” he called, “where 


can I get three spruce trees, black 
ones, cold and rough-looking——-you 
know what I mean? And against 
a green-grey north sky.” 

Robinson knew where the spruce 
might be, although not in quite such 
detail. He told Thomson 

**You’re sure they’re against a north- 
ern sky?” 

Robinson nodded. ‘Thomson stared 
at him for a moment, then headed 
for the lake, paddling hard into the 
distance. 

Three days later he showed up at 
the ranger’s cabin. 

“You get the spruce?’’ Robinson 
asked. 

“Yes, I did. Just what I wanted 

and I waited until the light was just 
right.” 

Thomson showed the same patience 
with his famous Jack Pine, getting the 
blend of orange and green and yellow 
that he wanted in his sky for a back 
ground of dark rolling hills by endlessly 
waiting for the right kind of cloud 
formations and sun reflections. Robin 
son later said of Thomson: ‘“‘He wanted 
the country to stand out in its most 
telling characteristics. ‘I’ve got to lift 
it out,” he’d say.” 

On Sunday, July 8, 1917, Thomson 
set off around noon in his canoe, headed 
for Canoe Lake. No one was disturbed 
when he didn’t return that night It 
was assumed he’d found something to 
paint, although he’d set off on a fishing 
trip. But after the third day a search 
was undertaken. On July 16, Dr. G. W 
Howland was fishing on Canoe Lake 
with his two little girls and one of them 
caught something on her line. The 
doctor helped her with it until he saw 
what had been hooked. 

“I think we'll just go ashore,” he 
said, letting the line out. He sent 
guides to the spot and Tom Thomson's 
body was recovered. 

Because the body had been in the 
water several days, a quick burial was 
imperative. The district coroner could 
not be located so Howland performed 
the autopsy He found a four-inch 
bruise across the right temple. He de- 
cided that Thomson had fallen, struck 
his head on a stone, and drowned. 
But for years Thomson’s friends argued 
about whether his lungs had contained 
air, and not water as would be con- 
sistent with drowning, and they won- 
dered about the fishing line twisted 
around his legs. There was, however, 
no further investigation, and the mys- 
tery of Tom Thomson’s death remains 
a mystery. He was buried on the shore 
of Canoe Lake, in the heart of the 
country he loved so well. Later his 
friends erected a cairn over his grave 

The ideas he shared with MacDon- 
ald, Jackson, Varley and Lismer con- 
tinued as the motivating force behind 
their work. A reunion of these artists 
after World War | brought a new 
solidarity to their efforts and, as Lismer 
has said, Thomson's spirit was there. 
By the spring of 1920, they decided to 
hold a joint exhibition. Franklin Car- 
michael, Lawren Harris, Franz Johns- 
ton, Lismer, MacDonald, Varley and 
Jackson called their showing “An 
Exhibition by a Group of Seven 
Painters.”” Thus the term, Group 
of Seven, was born. Had Thomson 
lived, the group would have become 
renowned in Canadian art as the Group 
of Eight. However, the popular notion 
that he founded the Group of Seven is 
untrue. 

Unquestionably, Thomson’s work 
will live forever in Canadian art. 
Arthur Lismer recalls once visiting a 
Canadian school and asking the pupils 
to give him the name of one Canadian 
artist. The answer came immediately, 
“Jack Pine.” 

“The integration of subject and ar- 
tist,"”” Lismer observed recently, “‘was 
complete.” * 
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advisable and even then it is useless 
without at least one fact.” 

There are, of course, occasions on 
which Martin has to rely solely on facts 

facts presented in the ‘‘Martin man- 
ner.” Some of his most spectacular 
successes have been before the Court 
of Appeal or the Supreme Court of 
Canada, where there are no juries and 
where impassioned speeches would be 
wasted on the learned and unemotional 
judges. 

But before juries Martin has occa- 
sionally used the “‘dramatic’”’ technique 
when the evidence supplies the essen- 
tial anchor of fact. He did this in April 
1950 when two Royal Canadian Mount- 
ed Police constables, posing as dope 
addicts, called at a doctor’s office in an 
Ontario city to purchase narcotics with 
marked bills. Shortly after they left, 
two other RCMP officers arrived and 
arrested the doctor. They searched him 
and found the marked bills as well as 
an opened vial allegedly containing the 
balance of the narcotic sold. The first 
pair claimed to have made similar pur- 
chases from him on two previous occa- 
sions. 

No one knew better than this lawyer 
that in a non-jury court the prospects 
of an acquittal did not look bright. He 
kept going over and over all the data, 
doggedly looking for a defense against 
what some lawyers might have re- 
garded as an airtight case, and sud- 
denly he was struck by a statement in 
the account given by the police them- 
selves: the first time the doctor was 
approached for narcotics he refused to 
sell. The purchases were supposed to 
have been made on the three subse- 
quent visits. He asked for a jury trial. 
“Juries, unlike judges,” he says, “‘intro- 
duce a necessary humanity into the law 
which might otherwise be lost.” 

He brought each constable to the 
witness stand and began by asking his 
name. It was here that Martin used 
the emotional approach. When he re- 
plied the defense counsel became visibly 
outraged and exclaimed, ‘‘So the name 
you gave the doctor was false?’’ Aston- 
ished, each constable had to admit hav- 
ing given a false name. Where do you 
live? Then you lied when you told the 
doctor you live in Montreal? What is 
your line of work? Then you lied when 
you said you were an interior decora- 
tor? Martin stretched out the cross- 
examination and kept angrily hammer- 
ing at them, you lied, you lied, you 
ee. 

Finally he asked with contempt, 
“Since to carry out your plan you told 
so many lies how can we be certain you 
did not go a step or a /ie further and lie 
about the evidence?” 

The prosecutor pointed out to the 
jury that the method used in this case 
was the only one that can be used to 
get dope peddlers; addicts and other 
peddlers cannot be used in evidence 
and so evidence of “high calibre men”’ 
like the RCMP must be used. 

Martin came over to the jury with 
anger etched on his face. ‘“‘You have 
been listening to one of the most dam- 
nable plots to ensnare a man into a 
criminal offense that has ever been used 
in this country,’ he declared. He 
pointed at the Mounties and recalled 
that according to their own testimony 
the doctor had at first refused to sell 
drugs, but that their superior had sent 
them back with an even bigger roll of 
money. “Does that strike you as the 
proper activity for police officers? Their 
job is to detect crime, not to incite it.” 

The jury was split in its verdict. A 
second trial jury split again, but eight 
were for acquittal. Martin went 


through a third trial, blasting the me- 
thods of the RCMP, an almost sacred 
Canadian institution, and finally the 
jury was unanimous for an acquittal. 

Martin and the police respect each 
other, however. In 1943 he gave a 
course at the Ontario Police Training 
School on a subject on which he has 
decided opinions: How police should 
conduct themselves with defense law- 
yers. Occasionally, too, police join the 
long line of people seeking Martin’s 


-help when charged with criminal of- 


fenses. Recently he defended a con- 
stable charged with manslaughter after 
a fourteen-year-old boy was fatally shot 
in a chase. He succeeded in having the 
charge dismissed. 

Martin’s success is not based on 
careful selection of his cases. John 
Orde, member of a Toronto legal firm, 
who as a student of Martin’s followed 
the latter’s courtroom appearances with 
interest, says, ‘‘He never picks hiscases. 
He operates just like a cabbie, taking 
on all fares.” 

But Martin makes one invariable 
rule: “‘I will defend anyone only once,” 
he says. This policy was instituted to 
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avoid becoming a mouthpiece to the 
underworld. Professional criminals 
among his clients are therefore negli- 
gible, never more than two percent. 
The great majority of those he defends 
are the kind of people who get into 
serious trouble once but aren’t likely 
to repeat the experience. 

Arthur Martin sums up the secret of 
his success in one word: Preparation. 
He is one of the few lawyers in Canada 
who gives his entire time and energy 
exclusively to criminal law. He has 
refused high office in legal organiza- 
tions; he has refused civil cases involv- 
ing as much as a million dollars, which 
would have taken only a few weeks of 
office routine. A bachelor, his home is 
mainly in his office, where he works day 
and night, Saturdays, Sundays and 
holidays. He has never taken a vaca- 
tion. The only time he has spent away 
from his work is the occasional after- 
noon or week end in the summer when 
the courts are in recess. He refuses to 
own a Car, using taxis in order to have 
one thing less to take his mind away 
from criminal law. 

One of Martin’s most effective de- 
vices is a final address to the jury with- 
out notes, without a scrap of paper in 
his hands. The secret behind not tak- 
ing notes throughout the trial and being 
able to do without them for his jury 
address is his remarkable memory. 
After as long as three weeks on a case 
he remembers every detail, including 
street names, dates and technical infor- 
mation. With nothing to interrupt the 
smooth flow of his speech he never takes 
longer than forty-five minutes, saving 
the jury from fatigue and annoyance. 
Without notes he looks like a small- 
town hardware merchant giving family 
advice, not a sharp lawyer intent only 
on winning his case. 

His feats of memory are legendary 
among Ontario lawyers and law stu- 
dents. One performance in particular 
is obviously suited for the stage: Given 
the name of any case in one hundred 
and four volumes of Canadian Criminal 
Cases he will respond with the facts of 
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the case together with the exact volume 
and page numbers; the same with 
thirty-five volumes of the English 
Criminal Appeal Reports. The act 
works in reverse: Given the facts of 
any case, he will supply the name and 
a few related cases as well. But outside 
of criminal law he has difficulty remem- 
bering a simple telephone number. 

Martin himself sums up his jury 
technique simply: “I try to be the 
thirteenth juror,”’ he says. In the course 
of addressing the jury he invariably 
explains in a simple little lecture one of 
the main laws favorable to the accused 

how it originated and developed. 
“This is to show it is not just an farbi- 
trary rule but evolved for the protec- 
tion of us all.” 

No jury addressed by Martin ever 
fails to hear these words: ‘‘We presume 
that a man is innocent until proven 
guilty; extending the accused the bene- 
fit of a reasonable doubt is not charity 
but the law.”’ To anyone puzzled by 
the tireless repetition of this elementary 
rule of British justice he says: ‘“‘How 
else can I be certain that every last 
juror knows it?” 

His method of choosing a jury from 
the jury panel is an important factor in 
his plan of defense. Although the de- 
fense counsel is limited in the number 
of jurors he may challenge, Martin 
tries to clear out the entire managerial 
class. ‘“They are too self-assured and 
opinionated for this duty,”’ he says. He 
rejects anyone too far above or below 
the social and economic status of the 
accused. ‘“‘An industrialist should not 
judge a clerk charged with burglary, 
nor a clerk decide on an industrialist 
charged with embezzlement.”’ The best 
juror, from his point of view, is a 
manual worker past middle age. ““This 
type has been nearer the hard facts of 
life. He knows how circumstances may 
push a man and he can imagine himself 
in the accused’s predicament.” 

But this is as far as he goes with fixed 
rules for picking juries. An early ex- 
perience taught him not to try to re- 
duce it to a formula. He had snapped 
up a septuagenarian for one of his jur- 
ies because a book on courtroom tech- 
nique advised favoring old men, on the 
theory they are more mellow and toler- 
ant. When the jury was still out after 
five hours the young barrister was wor- 
ried sick, but at least thankful the old 
codger was in there holding out for him. 
When the jury returned and the ver- 
dict was “not guilty’’ he sighed with 
relief and looked gratefully at the old 
man. On the way out of court one jury- 
man told him they were ready to bring 
in this verdict within thirty minutes 
but it took all those hours to persuade 
the old man against conviction. Martin 
dropped the book into the nearest 
wastebasket. 

Martin takes it as no compliment 
when someone comments that a client 
was certainly dripping with guilt and 
has only Martin to thank for getting 
him off. “By the time I have investi- 
gated a case,” he declares, “‘and go into 
court I am always convinced of my 
client’s innocence.”’ Defining the proper 
function of a criminal lawyer to his 
class, he once said, ‘‘Fighting the crown 
every inch of the way a lawyer is not 
only protecting his client but uphold- 
ing a great principle of justice —still not 
enjoyed by over half the world’s people 
—and thereby protecting the liberty of 
all free men.” 

During the war Martin defended a 
Nazi. He was hired by the Swiss Con- 
sul to represent Eckhart Brosig, a ser- 
geant in the German Air Force accused 
of robbing a mail truck in the course of 
escaping from a prisoner-of-war camp. 
The case aroused international interest 
because it was a test case to determine 
to what extent prisoners of war are 
subject to civil law. Martin succeeded 
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in having the charge dismissed. He had 
put so much earnest effort into the de- 
fense that the accused became con- 
vinced Martin was a Nazi sympathiz- 
er. He began saluting him with Heil 
Hitler! It took a lot of explaining to 
get across to him that in this country 
a good defense is not to be confused 
with personal—or political—sympathy 
for the defendant. 

The word “guilt” has practically been 
wiped out of Martin’s vocabulary. ““We 
still know so little about what makes 
human beings tick, “he says, “that 
no one but God in His infinite wisdom 
is justified in using the word freely.” 
Martin’s sincerity is widely recognized 
by his colleagues. Recently Dr. Cecil 
Wright, dean of the University of 
Toronto law school, said: ‘“‘Arthur 
Martin, by his teaching and example, 
has given Canada the highest concept 
of the criminal advocate.” 

There were no profound or inspira- 
tional reasons behind Martin’s choice 
of law as a profession. His father, a 
lumber merchant, thought the boy 
should have the security of a profession 
and lawyers seemed pretty solid to him; 
to Arthur Martin the only early at- 
traction of law was that it would bring 
him into contact with a wide variety 
of people. One of his enjoyments today 
is to sit in the lobby of a big hotel for an 
evening and just watch the people go 
by. 

At the University of Toronto it 
wasn’t long before they typed him a 
mediocre student. Both in Huntsville, 
where he was brought up until the age 
of thirteen, and later at Oakwood 
Collegiate Institute in Toronto he had 
been indifferent to study. Sports and 
fun of all kinds were his main interests, 
to the point of presenting a truancy 
problem. 














\ Start With Burglary 


At University Martin remained an 
indifferent student until third year of 
the course, at which time the Dean of 
Law himself taught a few subjects. 
Dean W. P. Kennedy’s own passion for 
the law was imparted in enthusiastic, 
colorful and entertaining lectures; many 
students remember them as the high- 
light of the course. Martin found that 
he was not skipping any of the dean’s 
lectures, and discovered it was because 
he was having fun. Thereupon he took 
to the study of law with all the vigor he 
had put into his other pleasures and ra 
that year created a sensation by head- 
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him president of the University Law / 
Society. He again headed the class, 
graduating with as many scholarships 
as one student could possibly get, plus 
the gold medal. 

At Osgoode Hall, the professional 
law school in Ontario, he won first 
place and scholarships in all three years 
and the gold medal on being called to 
the bar. He decided to specialize in 
criminal law. But the legal firm to 
which he was articled concentrated on 
commercial law. Anxious to keep the 
gold medalist in the office, his employ- 
ers gave him permission to place his 
name on the list of lawyers available 
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prepare the legal background of their 
own cases. That led to his first big 
break: the Windsor murder case. 

One day in 1939 four men entered 
the North Toronto home of James 
Windesor, a small-time bookie, while he 
was at dinner with his family and 
friends. He was shot dead and robbed. 
Donald ““Mickey’’ McDonald, a notori- 
ous underworld figure, was arrested and 
charged with the murder. The general 
public feeling was, “at last he’s behind 
bars again and if this crime is proved 
against him we'll be rid of him per- 
manently.”” It was known that the 
crown spared no resources preparing 
its case. The trial was to be the long 
awaited showdown with Mickey Mc- 
Donald. Frank Regan, then a leading 
Toronto criminal lawyer, appeared for 
the defense. Beside him was Arthur 
Martin. Regan had a reputation for 
his courtroom strategy; the younger 
man was there for points of law. 

On the opening day of the trial five 
witnesses in succession stood up, 
pointed at the accused and said, ““This 
is the man.”” One woman, the murder 
victim’s sister, said: “I would never 
forget that face.”’ The defense coun- 
tered that the same five witnesses had 
not been able to indicate the guilty 
person three months earlier when 
shortly after his arrest McDonald was 
placed in a police line-up. At that time 
Windsor’s sister said “‘he looked like 
the man” and asked to see his teeth 
because, she said, the man who shot 
her brother had badly decayed teeth. 
McDonald showed perfect white teeth. 
She then said he was not the man. 

The crown produced a_ witness, 
John Shea, who was himself awaiting 
trial for bank robbery; the gun that 
fired the bullet which killed Jimmie 
Windsor had been found in his posses- 
sion. His explanation was that Mickey 
McDonald used his apartment to store 
his guns and the night of the murder 
McDonald came to get one, returning 
with it an hour later and saying he had 
just killed a man. Regan ridiculed the 
idea of believing anything said by Shea 
on the ground that he was obviously 
giving this testimony in the hope of a 
more lenient sentence for his own crime. 

Almost as difficult to combat as any 
direct evidence, however, was the open 
knowledge of Mickey’s record and con- 
nections, which the prosecutor made a 
point of keeping in the forefront. 
Despite a hard-fought defense, the ver- 
dict of guilty came as a surprise to few. 
The prisoner was sentenced to death. 

The usual appeal was launched, but 
Regan confined himself to juries and 
had no intention of going to the higher 
court himself. He approached a few 
counsel for the task, but they declined. 
Better let Arthur Martin handle it, 
especially as he was already familiar 
with the case, they suggested. 

That was the moment all under- 
studies dream about. In the Ontario 
Court of Appeal Arthur Martin at- 
tacked chiefly the shaky identification 
evidence. He also asserted that it was 
a damning piece of prejudice for the 
crown to question the accused about a 
previous arrest and to make inferences 
about his criminal associations. He 
cited English judgments which de- 
clared that it was better for the occa- 
sional guilty person to go free than to 
sustain a conviction in which any 
infringement on the rights of an accused 
had occurred. 

The three judges put their heads to- 
gether for a minute, then Mr. Justice 
Fisher addressed the twenty-six-year- 
old barrister: ‘Although the bench 
does not habitually remark on the able 
arguments of elder practitioners, we 
feel that we cannot refrain from com- 
menting on the brilliant manner in 
which so young a man has argued his 
appeal.”” A new trial was ordered. 
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On their second chance the detense 
trained all its guns on the identification 
evidence. When it was completely 
blasted everything else toppled over, 
with the result that Mickey McDonald 
went free. 

This case taught Martin what he still 
considers his most useful lesson outside 
the law books—to look with particular 
suspicion on all identification evidence. 
“When any witness says, with no mat- 
ter how much conviction, “This is the 
man,’ the statement should be regarded 
as merely an opinion and not a fact.” 

He has found that frequently what 
passes for perfect identification in court 

if counsel is not alert—is not identi- 
fication at all. Investigating a case 
brought to him at the appeal stage he 
discovered that following the arrest, 
three bank employees who had been 
robbed were taken to see the accused 
in the police station cell and asked if he 
was the man. Each said he “thought”’ 
he was. Afterward they unhesitatingly 
picked him out of a line-up. But, 
Martin argued, they picked him out 
not as the robber but as the man they 
saw in the cells. The sentence was 
quashed. 

After the McDonald case Martin 
went into practice on his own. He 
rented an office in the same building, 
a few doors down the corridor. His 
gracious sister Arlene became his 
secretary. They have been in the same 
simply furnished little office ever since 


Mickey Had His Chance 


Martin didn’t have long to wait for 
his first client. No sooner was his name 
dry on the door when he received a call 
from Mickey McDonald himself. This 
time he was charged with robbing a 
store. Martin got him off but also made 
up his mind about the once-to-a-cus 
tomer policy. He told McDonald he 
could either keep out of further scrapes 
or get a new lawyer. 

Three years later, in October 1944, 
Mickey was front-page news again. He 
was one of a gang arrested for high 
jacking a thirty - five - thousand - dollar 
truckload of liquor and kidnaping the 
driver. He pleaded with Martin to 
defend him once more but Martin made 
his decision stick. He was associated 
with the case, however, defending 
another member of the gang, Bene- 
detto Zanelli. The results of the trial 
were fifteen years in the penitentiary 
for Mickey; ten years for a second 
member of the gang; five for Mickey’s 
brother Edwin. Zanelli got two years 
less a day. It was while serving this 
sentence that Mickey McDonald es- 
caped from Kingston Penitentiary in 
August 1947 and has not been heard of 
again. 

Martin has never handled a civil 
case since then. To him the only legal 
situation of importance is when a per- 
son’s life or liberty is in jeopardy. But 
he also has a personal temperamental 
reason for preferring criminal law. ‘‘l 
don’t want anyone coming into my 
office ordering me to do this or that 
about his affairs,” he says. “In my 
kind of practice I make the decisions 
and run everything my own way.” 

Charles Dubin, one of Martin’s most 
distinguished students, came into a 
half-million-dollar civil case early in 
his career. He wanted help and per- 
suaded Martin to work on some of the 
problems for a portion of the very 
substantial fee. They met for a few 
discussions, Dubin relates, but Martin 
could never get serious about the work 
and finally asked to be released. ‘it 
all seemed like a silly puzzle to him,”’ 
says Dubin. “He couldn’t care less 
how the fight over the money came out. 
At the time, I know he was quite wor- 
ried about a carpenter who was in 
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MORRIS GARS ARE BIGGER THAN YOU THiNn | 


There’s space in a Morris Oxford—space 
to spare for six adults. Take one ride and 
you and all your passengers will know 
perfect driving comfort. 


Increased body space between the door- 
posts is one reason—ample head clear- 
ance and leg room are two more. With 





BIG LUGGAGE COMPARTMENT — 10 cu. ft. in 
Morris Oxford . . . 7 cu. ft. in Morris Minor. Spare 
tire is readily accessible from separate compartment. 






SMOOTH RIDE — Morris has ‘““Tor- 
sion-bar”’ front wheel suspension, the 
revolutionary new springing that gives 
a smoother ride on any road. 








MORE HEAD ROOM —Space to spare with lots of 
head clearance and leg stretch room. You benefit 
from lower, flatter floors without loss of ground 
clearance. 





DEALERS—PARTS AND SERVICE FROM COAST TO COAST 


DISCOVER LOW-COST DRIVING PLEASURE - SEE YOUR MORRIS DEALER TODAY / 


MORRIS REGIONAL DISTRIBUTORS: snriTisH MOTORS LIMITED, St. John’s, N/ld. TOLEDO MOTORS LIMITED, Montreal, Que. 





plenty of stretching space and comfor- 
table foam rubber cushioning, long drives 
are a pleasure. 

The Morris Oxford means more than 
comfort. It offers peppy, economical 
performance . .. cruises at 60. . . saves on 
gas and up-keep. 


STRONG — Mono-construction eliminates gaso- 
line-consuming weight—gives remarkable strength, 
rigidity, safety and life-long body tightness, 


JAMES L. COOKE MOTORS LTD. Toronto, Ont, 


4AMES L. COOKE MOTORS (WESTERN) LTD., St, Boniface, Man, OXFORD MOTORS LIMITED, Vancouver, B.C, 
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danger cf going to jail for forty days.’ 
Martin is not even his own family’s 
lawyer. When he bought his new house 
in Bayview last year he had a lawyer 
across the road arrange the deal. 
Arthur Martin is a bachelor and he 
lives with his mother and sister. His 
sister-secretary, Arlene, is available to 
him around the clock. For many years 
they lived in a central apartment until 
Martin bought a house to please his 
mother, who had been used to a place 
of her own and a garden. It is a beau- 
tiful southern colonial-style home, on 


to do with running it than if he were a 
guest. Outside his work his mother and 
sister look after everything for him. 
They buy all his clothing, they select 
the cloth for his suits and Arlene ar- 
ranges the time for fittings. He doesn’t 
buy shoes in the ordinary way —Arlene 
brings an armful from the store. 

The family works as a team but 
neither Mrs. Martin nor Arlene have 
ever seen Arthur Martin in court. They 
get a play-by-play description of the 
trial by continuous telephone calls 
from Pat Hart, the student currently 


they are all nervous at the same time 
and they hear the verdict only a few 
minutes after it is given. Every year in 
class and guest-lecturing Martin is 
asked the same question at least once: 
“Don’t you think people who commit 
crimes are a peculiar type of person, 
who must have been born that way?” 
To which he replies patiently: “In my 
opinion there are no born criminals. 
Most of the people I have defended 
were known as decent, law-abiding citi- 
zens, some among the finest in the land. 
I would not be a bit surprised to see any 


an acre of lawn; but Martin has no more 





articled to him. When the jury is out 


one of you charged with murder.” * 





t Steleco Continuous Hot Strip Mill produces 
steel sheets 49 inches wide at nearly 
1800 ft. per minute! 


STEEL BUILDS TODAYS 





THE TASK 
OF MAKING 
MORE STEEL 
NEVER STOPS 
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t Pipeline crew laying pipe made from welded 
sheets of Canadian steel, to bring oil at 
low cost from far-away wells to markets. 


“From the labourer on a construction 
project to the biggest executive, steel- 
men in Canada are highly aware of the 
fact that Canada ... is just coming into 
its own as an industrial nation. Steel 
made today is fabricated tomorrow 
and a few days later is going to work 
on a new railroad into Labrador, a new 
pipeline in Alberta, a new cellulose 
plant in British Columbia. They know 
they are not just making steel; they are 
helping to build a country.” 


—from "'STEELWAYS”, Sept., 1952, 
official organ of American Iron 
and Steel Institute. 


EW CANAD 


ICTURED above, you see some of 

Canada’s “key men” of steel, operat- 
ing a giant 56-inch Continuous Hot Strip 
Mill at Stelco’s Hamilton Works. Here, 
heavy steel plate is put through a series of 
six reductions to form sheets for the all- 
steel body of your car—the sturdy refriger- 
ator “box” that protects your food—and 
for many other uses, including pipelines to 
bring new Canadian oil to heat your home. 


In the lower picture you see how these 
pipelines are laid—by other key workers 
on Canada’s rapidly expanding ‘‘progress 
front’’. Today, as Canadian petroleum 
men forge ahead with new wells, new 
pipelines and great new refineries, more 
than ever they look to Canada’s steel-men 
to make this progress possible. 


And they look with confidence. For 
thanks to forward-looking Stelco expan- 
sion, Canada this year has the capacity 
to produce 650,000 more tons of steel than 
ever before! This expansion program cost 
over $60,000,000 . . . today, as expanding 
Canada builds with steel, you see how it 
pays big dividends to all Canadians. 


Did you know?—During 1952 the 12,515 em- 
ployees of Stelco received $46,971,020 in wages 
and salaries. 93% of all the shares of the compony 
ore held in Canada. 
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The Binghams Came 
To Blows 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE I1 





booked on a charge of assault with a 
deadly weapon. Bail was denied and he 
was locked up. 

During the afternoon the impression 
that Mr. Bingham was in one hell of a 
mess was further confirmed by a visit to 
the jail by Mr. Bingham’s attorney, a 
Mr. Reamer. Mr. Reamer did not 
come unsolicited. Mr. Bingham had 
been howling for his attorney for 
several hours, in fact from the moment 
of his incarceration. 

Mr. Reamer brought bad news for 
Mr. Bingham, to the general effect that 
Mrs. Bingham was not only bringing 
suit for divorce but that she was also 
moving heaven and earth, through her 
attorney Mr. Aldrich, to have him 
(Mr. Bingham) committed either to the 
penitentiary, or, preferably, to an 
institution for the criminally insane 
Having delivered his information to his 
client Mr. Reamer added that, in his 
opinion, he (Mr. Bingham) ought to be 
ashamed of himself. This criticism of 
his conduct was not well taken by Mr 
Bingham who stated, bluntly, that any 
husband would have done as he (Mr 
Bingham) had done, under similar 
provocation. 

Encouraged by Mr. Reamer, Mr. 
Bingham proceeded, forthwith, in a 
grim voice choked with emotion, to 
make a long and impassioned state 
ment, relating al! the circumstances 
which led up to the alleged assault. Mr 
Reamer was deeply impressed by Mr 
Bingham’s narrative powers. He told 
Mr. Bingham that there certainly did 
seem to be a certain amount of provoca 
tion. However, being a lawyer by 
profession and rather suspicious by na- 
ture, he figured that Mr. Bingham’s un- 
supported testimony might be tainted 
by prejudice. He wanted to hear Mrs 
Bingham’s version of the facts before 
coming to any conclusion. 

Mr. Reamer left the jail, called up 
Mr. Aldrich and informed Mrs. Bing- 
ham’s attorney that he had just left 
Mr. Bingham who had told him quite a 
story. He suggested that both of them 
should visit Mrs. Bingham to hear her 
side of the case. Mr. Aldrich readily 
consented to seek an interview. 

The meeting took place that evening 
at the Bingham residence. Mrs 
Bingham received Mr. Reamer with 
great courtesy and a badly swollen jaw 
which, however, did not prevent her 
from being extremely articulate. Mr 
Reamer was even more impressed by 
Mrs. Bingham’s narrative powers than 
he had been by her husband’s. In spite 
of the handicap under which she was 
speaking (her jaw) Mrs. Bingham 
spoke, without interruption, for more 
than two hours. Mr. Reamer thanked 
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her profusely for her great considera- 
tion in having assented to the meeting. 
He then left, accompanied by Mr. 
Aldrich and also accompanied by the 
firm conviction that Mr. Bingham 
deserved to be canonized for his re- 
markable restraint in having confined 
the alleged assault to one mild blow 
with a frying pan. He stated this 
conclusion, off the record, to Mr. 
Aldrich. Mr. Aldrich replied, stiffly, 
that his client (Mrs. Bingham) took 
the opposite view. 

Since a proper understanding of Mr. 
Bingham’s predicament requires a 
yrecise knowledge of all the facts 
ivailable, they are herewith recorded. 


LFRED BINGHAM was in the 
fAwholesale household hardware 
business. It was a nice steady pros- 
perous business, but it presented quite a 
few problems, not the least of which 
was the difficulty of saying wholesale 
household hardware without getting 
his tongue twisted (an obvious frustra- 
tion). 

Mr. Bingham lived in southern 
California in a very exclusive, extremely 
new community called Nestling-By- 
The-Sea. Mr. Bingham considered this 
(rightly) a repulsively coy name, but 
there was very little he could do about 
it because that was the name of the 
place and nobody else seemed to mind. 
Occasionally, by way of protest, Mr. 
Bingham, when asked in a store for 
his address, merely said ‘‘Nestling,”’ 
but since there was a town called Nestl- 
ing fifteen miles away, this only caused 
a delay in the delivery of packages, and 
pretty soon he gave it up. Another 
dormant frustration. 

Mr. Bingham lived in (and owned) a 
large comfortable house of vaguely 
Moorish architecture. It had a couple 
of turrets and a dome and one of the 
chimneys had been designed to look 
like a minaret. Mr. Bingham did not 
like Moorish architecture and he 
thought the minaret was the silliest 
thing he had ever seeh, but Mrs. 
Bingham was crazy about the whole 
layout. She always insisted that the 
house had great character. Mr. Bing- 
ham, who recognized that this was not 
a debatable proposition, never argued 
this point. He merely looked at her 
rather pityingly and then changed the 
subject. Secretly, Mr. Bingham was 
firmly convinced that Mrs. Bingham 
was really rather feeble-minded. 

Although Mr. Bingham had bought 
the house nearly five years ago Mrs. 
Bingham was still busily furnishing it 
She had a passion for antiques and 
went to every auction within a radius 
of fifty miles. As a result the house was 
filled with a great many very expensive 
pieces of furniture, mostly of dubious 
authenticity, mostly as Moorish as the 
minaret, but all possessed (according to 
Mrs. Bingham) of character. Mr. Bing- 
ham thought the place looked like a 
mess and very often said so. These 
remarks irked Mrs. Bingham, but did 
not distress her unduly. She merely 
looked at Mr. Bingham rather pityingly 
and then changed the subject. Secretly, 
Mrs. Bingham was firmly convinced 
that Mr. Bingham was really rather 
feeble-minded. She never said so, but 
Mr. Bingham was quite intuitive and 
he knew that this was Mrs. Bingham’s 
conviction. It griped him ceaselessly. 

In spite of this low estimate of each 
other’s brain power they were a fairly 
congenial and even rather happily 
married couple. They never quarreled 
in public and very rarely in private, and 
each, according to his (or her) nature, 
was considerate and solicitous of the 
other’s comfort and health. If, for 
instance, Mr. Bingham awakened dur- 
ing the night and complained of 
indigestion Mrs. Bingham never failed 
to show sympathy and always got up 
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and fixed him some bicarbonate of soda. 
Conversely, if Mrs. Bingham awakened 
during the night with a similar com- 
plaint Mr. Bingham was always sym- 
pathetic and never failed to suggest that 
Mrs. Bingham should get up and fix 
herself something. This incident should 
not be construed to imply that either 
Mr. Bingham or Mrs. Bingham suffered 
unduly from indigestion or anything 
else. It is merely recorded to demon- 
strate the cordial relations which 
existed between them. Or, to be more 
accurate, which did exist until the 
morning of July 14. 


N THE morning of July 14 Mrs. 

Bingham was awakened at six by 
the shrill summons of her alarm clock. 
It was a very sturdy clock, with a 
luminous dial and a bell that could be 
heard for twenty blocks. Mrs. Bingham 
grabbed the clock, stopped the alarm, 
and hastily examined both the back 
and the front of the mechanism. It was 
exactly six. Mrs. Bingham was furious. 
She had intended to set the alarm for 
eight, but the little jigger which 
determined the hour must have slipped 
or something. Anyway, it went off at 
six. It was still quite dark in the room. 
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Mrs. Bingham was annoyed, but not 
nearly as annoyed as Mr. Bingham, 
who slept in the same room, and slept 
far less soundly than Mrs. Bingham. 

“What's the time?” said Mr. Bing- 
ham sleepily. 

“Eight,” said Mrs. Bingham without 
batting an eyelash. She hastily hid the 
clock under her pillow and hoped that 
Mr. Bingham, who never got up till 
nine, would turn over and go back to 
sleep again without discovering her 
careless error. 

“Kind of dark for eight,”’ said Mr. 
Bingham, yawning 
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“Yes,” said Mrs. Bingham. “Go 
back to sleep, dear.” 

“‘Why are you getting up at eight?” 
Mr. Bingham enquired. He did not 
really care why Mrs. Bingham was 
getting up, but since he was now wide 
awake, he desired to make conversa- 
tion. 

“Sadie’s day off,’ said Mrs. Bing- 
ham. “I have to fix breakfast. Go back 
to sleep.” 

“H’rrrmph!”” said Mr. Bingham. 
This was a monosyllabic ejaculation 
susceptible of many interpretations, to 
which Mr. Bingham was frequentiy 
addicted. It was invariably used as a 
response to some remark (or comment) 
made by Mrs. Bingham; substantially, 
it implied, regardless of the varied 
intonations which he gave to it, that he 
considered Mrs. Bingham to be pretty 
much of a fool to have offered the given 
remark (or comment). In this particu- 
lar instance, it meant, specifically, that 
Mrs. Bingham should have known that 
he had a fat chance of going back to 
sleep now. Mr. Bingham always 
claimed that he suffered mildly from 
insomnia. 

Mrs. Bingham then tiptoed into the 
bathroom and closed the door. Her 
inclination was really to go back to bed 
and sleep for a couple of hours until it 
really was eight, but, having lied toMr. 
Bingham on this score already, she 
deemed it more expedient to carry on 
as if no deception had been practiced. 
Mrs. Bingham had never fully accepted 
Mr. Bingham’s oft-repeated claim that 
he suffered from insomnia and she 
hoped he would roll over and go back 
to sleep. 

The Moorish influence was more 
evident in the bathroom than any place 
in the house. There was a sunken bath- 
tub built of very slippery blue tiles, 
decorated with Arabic symbols, the 
wash basin vaguely resembled a font, 
and the door of the stall shower looked 
like the entrance to a mosque. There 
was no slot for the disposal of old razor 
blades, no receptacle to park a tooth- 
brush, and no rods on which to hang 
towels or washcloths. Mrs. Bingham 
always defended these deficiencies by 
claiming that chromium fittings in a 
Moorish bathroom would be ana- 
chronisms. 

This argument always annoyed Mr. 
Bingham, and on several counts. First, 
he liked to bathe in comfort, with 
towels and toothbrushes readily ac- 
cessible; second, he was (it will be 
recalled) a wholesale household hard- 
ware dealer, and the bathroom could 
have been lousy with chromium fittings 
at negligible cost; third, it always 
griped him to hear Mrs. Bingham use 
the word ‘‘anachronism’”’ because when 
she had first used it the word was un- 
familiar to Mr. Bingham and he had to 
look it up in a dictionary. He was 
particularly irked by the discovery that 
Mrs. Bingham had used the word 
correctly, since it had always been Mr. 
Bingham’s firm belief that Mrs. Bing- 
ham’s vocabulary was far less extensive 
than his own. 

Mrs. Bingham had barely lowered 
herself into the sunken bathtub when 
the door was opened by Mr. Bingham. 
Under normal conditions Mr. Bingham 
was wont to knock on the door before 
entering, but today he did not do so. 
Mrs. Bingham noted immediately that 
Mr. Bingham was carrying the alarm 
clock and deduced immediately (and 
accurately) that he would request some 
explanation of the morning’s unusual 
chronology. 

“‘What’s the big idea?’ said Mr. 
Bingham, waving the alarm clock. 

“‘What idea, dear?’’ Mrs. Bingham 
enquired disingenuously. Even Mrs. 
Bingham recognized that this was far 
from being a brilliant gambit but, at 


anything else to say. Mrs. Bingham 
was conscious of the fact that she did 
not look her best seated in a sunken 
bathtub and was, consequently, loath 
to having Mr. Bingham stand there as 
a spectator. 

“‘Why do you tell me it’s eight when 
it’s only six?’’ bellowed Mr. Bingham 

‘Well, for heaven sakes,”’ said Mrs 
Bingham in a nervous tone, affecting to 
be surprised. ‘“‘Don’t tell me it isn’ 
eight!?” 

Since this was precisely what M) 
Bingham had just told her, and sinc« 
he knew that Mrs. Bingham also knew 
very well that such was the case, he 
manifestly idiotic statement only in 
creased Mr. Bingham’s irritation. 

“You know damn well it’s only six,” 
said Mr. Bingham. ‘Why did you hid« 
the clock under the bed?’’ He meant, of 
course, to ask her why she had hidden 
the clock under the pillow, but he was 
understandably overwrought and was 
not conscious of having misstated the 
facts. 

“I never did any such thing,”’ said 
Mrs. Bingham promptly, determined to 
take full advantage of Mr. Bingham’s 
unconscious lapse. ‘‘I don’t know what 
you’re talking about.”’ She realized, 
even then, that her simplest course 
would have been to confess her erro 
to Mr. Bingham and to ask him t 
forgive her stupidity, but she elected 
not to adopt this rational procedure. 

Mr. Bingham waved the clock unde: 
Mrs. Bingham’s nose. ‘‘Have you gon: 
nuts?”” Mr. Bingham enquired. It 
was purely a rhetorical question, calling 
for no answer, but Mrs. Bingham gav: 
him one anyway. 

“No,” said Mrs. Bingham, with 
simple dignity. 

“Did you hide this, or didn’t you?” 
Mr. Bingham roared. Again it was a 
rhetorical question, since, having seen 
Mrs. Bingham hide the clock, he had 
no doubts about the matter. 

“‘Why on earth would I want to hide 
a silly old cloek?”’ said Mrs. Bingham 
She could think of no reasons (othe! 
than the motives which had prompted 
her to do so) and she was not really 
interested to discover whether Mr 
Bingham could suggest some othe 
hypothesis, but she had lived with Mi: 
Bingham for many years and knew by 
experience that the device of answering 
his questions by posing another ques 
tion almost invariably threw him for a 
loss. 

In this particular instance the tacti: 
successfully threw Mr. Bingham back 
to the line of scrimmage. In a rathe 
bewildered way he repeated his initial 
query. 

“What’s the big idea?’’ said M) 
Bingham. ‘“‘Why are you getting up so 
early?” 

“It isn’t so-early, dear,” said Mrs 
Bingham. ‘When Sadie goes out you 
know I always get up at six.’’ She meant, 
of course, to say that she always got up 
at eight, but by this time, she was sadly 
confused. 

“You do not,”’ said Mr. Bingham 
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“You always get up at eight.” 

“That’s right—that’s what I said,” 
Mrs. Bingham replied. She said it with 
great conviction, firmly convinced that 
was what she had said. 

“But it isn’t six,’ Mr. Bingham 
yelled. “It’s eight. That’s what I’m 
trying to tell you.”’ It will be observed 
that by this time Mr. Bingham was 
also confused. What he meant to say, 
of course, was that it was six and not 
eight. He was not only confused; he 
was frustrated. He had a savage 
childish impulse to push Mrs. Bingham 
into the sunken bathtub, but since 
she was already in the bathtub, this 
satisfaction was denied to him. 

“All right,” said Mrs. Bingham, 
soothingly. ‘“‘We both seem to agree 
that it’s eight. Why are you so 
excited?” 

She knew very well why he was 
excited, and she knew equally well that 
it was not eight, and that no agreement 
to this effect had been reached between 
them. Nevertheless, she phrased it in 
this manner because by this time she 
did not care whether Mr. Bingham 
blew his top or not. She felt like a fool 
sitting there in a sunken bathtub, with 
Mr. Bingham standing over her, wav- 
ing an alarm clock under her nose. She 
had no soap within reach, and was, 
therefore, unable to perform her ablu- 
tions. This circumstance added to 
her sense of frustration. 

At this moment, the alarm clock 
went off again, scaring the daylights 
out of both Mrs. Bingham and Mr. 
Bingham, neither of whom were pre- 
pared for such a contingency. (It went 
off, presumably, because Mr. Bing- 
ham’s thumb touched the little jigger 
in the back.) In any event Mr. Bing- 
ham, now thoroughly unnerved, drop- 
ped the clock and went out of the 
bathroom, slamming the door. Mrs. 
Bingham reached for some soap and 
started lathering herself. She was not 
ill-pleased. Reviewing the brief con- 
versation she was reasonably satisfied 
that Mr. Bingham had made a bigger 
fool of himself than she had. 

Since the whole thing was her fault, 
as she readily conceded (to herself), 
Mrs. Bingham considered this outcome 
quite an achievement. She had not, as 
yet, made any admission, and did not 
intend to do so. She then picked up the 
clock, hastily adjusted it so that it 
appeared to be eight (and not six) and 
then replaced the clock on the floor 
where Mr. Bingham had dropped it. 

This shrewd manoeuvre was merely 
designed to confuse the whole issue 
(including Mr. Bingham), by subse- 
quently blaming the error upon the 
clock rather than upon herself. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Bingham, still thor- 
oughly unnerved, went downstairs. 
There was beginning to be some doubt 
in his mind, by now, as to whether it 
really was six or eight, although when 
he had entered the bathroom there had 
been no doubt whatsoever. He went 
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downstairs, ostensibly to let the dog in, | 


but actually to look at the kitchen 
clock. He figured (logically) that his 
doubts could be forever resolved by 
reference to this reliable timepiece. 

The kitchen clock indicated exactly 
seven minutes past twelve. Mr. Bing- 
ham was somewhat shaken by this 
discovery, since it neither confirmed 
nor disproved his theory that it was 
six. On the other hand, the alternate 
conjecture that it might be eight was 
scarcely established as any whit more 
tenable. The obvious explanation, 
namely that Sadie (or Mrs. Bingham) 
had forgotten to wind the clock, did 
not occur to Mr. Bingham for several 
moments. He merely stared stupidly at 
the clock, which he believed to be 
functioning. 

The clock came directly from Mr. 
Bingham’s stock of wholesale household 
hardware and had been accompanied 
by a year’s guarantee. Mr. Bingham 
knew that it could not be seven minutes 
past twelve midnight, since he had not 
retired to bed until a quarter of one. 
He suspected that it could not be seven 
minutes past twelve noon, because the 
kitchen was still dark (or had been dark 
until Mr. Bingham snapped on the 
light). After several moments of men- 
tal turmoil Mr. Bingham discovered 
that the clock had stopped. This ag- 
gravated Mr. Bingham excessively. It 
was an eight-day clock and Mr. Bing- 
ham knew by experience that it took 
less than ten seconds to wind. He could 
not fathom why Mrs. Bingham (or 
Sadie) should neglect to devote ten 
seconds in a period of eight days to 
this obviously necessary function. 

Mr. Bingham went upstairs im- 
mediately (without letting the dog in) 
and once more entered the bathroom 
(without knocking). Mrs. Bingham was 
still seated in the bathtub, but she had 
used a great deal of soap and the water 
was now opaque. She no longer felt as 
nude, but she was no less irritated by 
Mr. Bingham’s reappearance. She 
deduced (accurately) that Mr. Bing- 
ham desired to resume the topic of 
chronology. Mrs. Bingham, at the 
moment, did not share this desire. 

“Get out of here,”’ said Mrs. Bing- | 
ham. 

“T just went down to look at the | 
kitchen clock,” said Mr. Bingham. 

“Go away!’ said Mrs. Bingham. 

“Why don’t you ever wind it?” 
enquired Mr. Bingham. 

“Go away!’ Mrs. Bingham repeated. 

“‘Why do you tell me it’s eight when 
it’s only six?”’ said Mr. Bingham. 

“Because it is eight,’”’ said Mrs. 
Bingham. ‘“‘Now get out of here.” 

“Do you mean to sit there and tell 
me that you really think it is eight?’ 
said Mr. Bingham. 

“Yes,”’ said Mrs. Bingham. 

Mr. Bingham picked up the clock 
and waved it slowly under Mrs. Bing- | 
ham’s nose. He did so without looking 
at it himself, since he considered it 
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(with adequate reason) unnecessary to 
do so. 

*‘What time does that say?” said Mr. 
Bingham, triumphantly. 

“Eight,” said Mrs. Bingham, simply, 
thanking God for the foresight which 
had prompted her to make the adjust- 
ment necessary to bear out her state- 
ment. 

“Are you blind?” said Mr. Bingham, 
still without looking at the clock. 

“Look at it yourself,” said Mrs. 
Bingham, irritably. 

Mr. Bingham did so, reacting with 
somewhat violent incredulity to the 
testimony of his own vision. 

“Well, I'll be damned,” said Mr. 
Bingham. 

“I hope so,”’ said Mrs. Bingham. 

“But it was six,”’ said Mr. Bingham. 
“I saw it myself. lt was six.” 

*‘Nonsense,”’ said Mrs. Bingham. 

**Then why did you hide it under the 
pillow?” said Mr. Bingham. 

“Because I wanted to muffle the 
sound of the ticking,’’ said Mrs. Bing- 
ham virtuously. “Because J have a 
little consideration for other people.” 
She then repeated several times her 
request for Mr. Bingham to get out. 
Mr. Bingham, baffled by the circum- 
stances, finally got out. 

After a brief pause Mr. Bingham 
decided to perform the first really 
intelligent act which had occurred to 
him that morning. He picked up a tele- 
phone, dialed the requisite number, 
and was informed by a bright girlish 
voice that when he heard the tone it 
would be six fourteen exactly. Mr. Bing- 
ham, who did not realize that this voice 
was recorded on tape, said ‘Thank 
you” very politely, in a tone of great 
satisfaction. 

His doubts regarding the precise 
time were now completely resolved. 
For the third time that morning Mr. 
Bingham entered the bathroom (with- 
out knocking). Mrs. Bingham was no 
longer in the sunken bath tub, but she 
now felt justified in viewing the reap- 
pearance of Mr. Bingham with even 
greater displeasure. 

“Get out of here,” said Mrs. Bing- 
ham. 

“T just got the right time over the 
telephone,”’ said Mr. Bingham. ‘“‘It’s 
a quarter past six—not eight.” 

“Go away!’ said Mrs. Bingham. 

“Okay,” said Mr. Bingham. ‘1 
just wanted you to know.” He left the 
room, closing the door behind him. He 
was still carrying the alarm clock, 
which, in spite of having been dropped 
on the floor of the bathroom, was still 
functioning. Mr. Bingham sat on the 
end of his bed and pondered. 

It should be noted that Mr. Bing- 
ham, at this juncture, felt magnanimous. 
He was willing to attribute the entire 
incident to the faulty mechanism of the 
clock and not to Mrs. Bingham’s initial 
stupidity and subsequent guile. This 
was, in effect, a generous tribute, for, 
whereas the clock had been accom- 
panied by a handsomely engraved 
guarantee of accuracy, Mrs. Bingham 
had never been accorded any such 
warranty. 

Mr. Bingham, in this mellowed 
mood, waited for Mrs. Bingham to 
come out of the bathroom. It was his 
intention, after Mrs. Bingham had 
emerged, to observe, in a jocular way, 
that this little contretemps was not 
without its humorous side. He figured 
that Mrs. Bingham would be un- 
familiar with the word ‘“‘contretemps”’ 
and looked forward to translating it for 
her. He still rankled (subconsciously ) 
over her use of the word “‘anachronism.”’ 

When Mrs. Bingham came out of the 
bathroom, Mr. Bingham smiled at her 
affably. This surprised Mrs. Bingham, 
who had anticipated finding him in an 
evil humor. 

“That was quite a little contretemps 
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we had,”’ said Mr. Bingham, jocularly. 

“It was indeed,” said Mrs. Bingham, 
also affably. She did not know a contre- 
temp from a hole in the wall and Mr 
Bingham’s pronunciation of this alien 
word was not helpful, but Mrs. Bing- 
ham was determined not to give Mr. 
Bingham the satisfaction of admitting 
this. 

Since it was obviously silly for Mr 
Bingham to explain or translate a word 
which Mrs. Bingham had accepted 
without question Mr. Bingham’s sense 
of frustration became acute. He went 
into the Moorish bathroom and took a 
shower. 


RS. BINGHAM decided to get 

dressed and fix breakfast for Mr. 
Bingham. It was still much too early 
but, since sleep was manifestly impos- 
sible for both of them, she thought it 
might be a good idea to mollify Mr 
Bingham by preparing something spe- 
cial for him. Mrs. Bingham entertained 
the delusion (erroneous) that she was a 
superb cook. She often told her friends 
that she really looked forward to Sadie’s 
day off because this afforded her the 
opportunity to putter around in her 
kitchen and to whip up some delicacy 
wherewith to tempt Mr. Bingham’s 
jaded appetite. Whenever Mr. Bing- 
ham heard Mrs. Bingham make this 
statement (roughly, once a week) he 
always denied (irritably) that his ap- 
petite was jaded. Mr. Bingham con- 
sidered Sadie to be a far superior cook 
to Mrs. Bingham and did not anticipate 
Sadie’s day off with the same pleasure 
that Mrs. Bingham did. 

This morning Mrs. Bingham elected 
to wear a housecoat (or negligee ) of 
pronounced Moorish design. It was a 
long-sleeved long-flowing robe of trans- 
parent velvet which had been purchased 
for Mrs. Bingham by a female friend 
who happened to be window-shopping 
in Cairo. Mrs. Bingham had never 
previously worn the garment and, in 
electing to wear it on this occasion, she 
cherished the hope that Mr. Bingham 
would find it (the robe) and her (Mrs. 
Bingham) attractive and desirable. She 
regretted having robbed Mr. Bingham 
of several hours sleep and was now 
desirous of making honorable amends. 

Mr. Bingham came out of the bath- 
room while Mrs. Bingham was still 
preening herself in front of a mirror. 

“Hello, dear,” said Mrs. Bingham. 
“Did you have a nice shower?” 

“H’rrmph,” said Mr. Bingham. The 
ejaculation, which carried neither a 
positive nor a negative intonation, was 
intended (simply) to convey that he 
considered this a perfectly fatuous 
question. He did not look at Mrs. 
Bingham and started to get dressed. 

“How do you like my new robe?”’ 
said Mrs. Bingham, posing rather 
coyly for Mr. Bingham’s observation. 

“What new robe?” said Mr. Bing- 
ham, who happened to be delving 
rather irritably in his sock drawer at 
the moment. 

“This one, stupid,”’ said Mrs. Bing- 
ham. She intended the word “‘stupid”’ 
to be construed as a familiar endear- 
ment, but Mr. Bingham did not so 
construe it. He was annoyed. 

“How do you like it?” said Mrs. 
Bingham. Mr. Bingham, having found 
the socks for which he was looking in 
the handkerchief drawer (and not in the 
sock drawer), turned around to inspect 
the garment, regarding which Mrs. 
Bingham had invited his opinion. He 
thought it looked like a mess. 

“TI think it looks like a mess,” said 
Mr. Bingham. 

“T think it has great character,” said 
Mrs. Bingham, piqued by her husband’s 
response. 

“7 think it stinks,’’ said Mr. Bing- 
ham. He figured that this should wind 
up the discussion of the garment and he 
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was right. Mrs. Bingham swept out of 
the room. 

Mr. Bingham felt a momentary pang 
of remorse. He still thought the 
garment deplorable in every respect 
but, after due consideration, believed 
that he might have expressed his views 
in more tactful language. He made up 
his mind to tell Mrs. Bingham when he 
came down to breakfast that, on the 
whole, it (the garment) was really not 
half bad. 

In the kitchen Mrs. Bingham was 
preparing cheese blintzes for Mr. Bing- 
ham’s breakfast. In spite of his un- 
equivocable disapproval of her new 
robe Mrs. Bingham bore Mr. Bingham 
no malice at this juncture (or at least 
very little). She had determined to 
mollify Mr. Bingham by fixing some- 
thing special for breakfast and was not 
to be deterred from her resolve, either 
by Mr. Bingham’s harsh words or by 
the difficulties attendant upon the 
preparation of cheese blintzes. Mrs. 
Bingham estimated that this operation 
would require forty-five minutes but 
since they were two hours early any- 
way, she did not believe that Mr. Bing- 
ham would mind waiting. Mrs. Bing- 
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ham was wrong, both in her estimate of 
forty-five minutes (it took an hour and 
a half) and in her belief that Mr. 
Bingham would not mind waiting (he 
minded very much). He also minded 
eating in the kitchen, which sought to 
hide all its functional equipment behind 
a décor of strong Moorish influence. 
Mr. Bingham subscribed to the realistic 
philosophy that a kitchen should look 
like a kitchen, and not resemble (as the 
Bingham kitchen did) the interior of a 
Moorish place of worship. 

When, finally, Mrs. Bingham set 
down before Mr. Bingham a plate of 
cheese blintzes, fried to a delicate crisp 
brown, Mr. Bingham stared at the 
plate without visible enthusiasm. 

‘‘What the blazes is that!”’ said Mr. 
Bingham. 

““Cheese blintzes, dear,’’ said Mrs. 
Bingham, proudly and fondly. 

“What?” said Mr. Bingham. 

“Cheese blintzes,” said Mrs. Bingham, 
proudly, but not so fondly. 

‘“‘What are cheese blintzes?’’ said 
Mr. Bingham. It was an intelligent 
question since Mr. Bingham had never, 
previously, seen a cheese blintz, nor 
could he remember having ever even 
heard of this delicacy. Mrs. Bingham 
did not reply to Mr. Bingham’s reason- 
able query. She was beginning to 
question the wisdom of her decision to 
fix blintzes for Mr. Bingham’s break- 
fast. She had never prepared them 
before in her life, but had been in- 
trigued by the recipe in a cookbook. 

“What are they?” said Mr. Bingham, 
unable to fathom Mrs. Bingham’s 
reticence. Mrs. Bingham resented his 
tone. 

“IT resent your tone,” said Mrs. 
Bingham. 

“What is this ghastly looking white 
stuff on the plate?”’ said Mr. Bingham 
(without changing his tone). 

“Sour cream,”’ said Mrs. Bingham. 
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“Sour what’ asked Mr. Bingham. 

“Cream,” said Mrs. Bingham. 

“Sour?” said Mr. Bingham, genu- 
inely concerned. 

“*Yes,”’ said Mrs. Bingham. 

Mr. Bingham got up, carried his 
plate over to the sink, and scraped the 
entire contents into the garbage pail. 

““Now, why did you do that?” said 
Mrs. Bingham. It was obvious that 
Mr. Bingham had done it to demon- 
strate his pronounced disinclination to 
eat cheese blintzes for breakfast (or any 
other meal), but Mrs. Bingham posed 
the question anyway. 

“Don’t ask such damn silly ques- 
tions,’ said Mr. Bingham. He resumed 
his seat and requested Mrs. Bingham to 
fix him some bacon and eggs and to be 
quick about it. He did not wish to 
discuss the question of cheese blintzes 
any more, being satisfied that he had 
made his feelings perfectly clear. 

Mrs. Bingham then raised both her 
arms above her head and sort of 
wriggled them. This was not in re- 
sponse to Mr. Bingham’s request, nor 
was the gesture intended to arouse him 
in any manner. It was a purely func- 
tional motion, made mandatory by the 
construction of her robe (or negligee) 
which (it will be recalled) had long, 
flowing sleeves, which fell over her 
hands and impeded her movements 
unless she permitted gravity to exercise 
its pull upon the fabric. 

Mr. Bingham, not being privy to this 
simple explanation of Mrs. Bingham’s 
strange gesture, misinterpreted the 
underlying intent. 

“Are you going into a nautch dance?” 
said Mr. Bingham. The intonation in 
which he couched the query implied the 
ultimate in degradation and/or de- 
pravity. 

““You make me sick,”’ said Mrs. Bing- 
ham. 

**Likewise,”” said Mr. Bingham, “‘in 
spades.” 

There was complete silence in the 
kitchen. Not even the kitchen clock 
could be heard ticking (Mrs. Bingham 
had omitted, as yet, to wind it). 

“For two pins I would walk out of 
this house and leave you,” said Mrs. 
Bingham. She did not mean that for 
this consideration (two pins) she would 
do anything of the sort. She merely 
wished to indicate her very active dis- 
pleasure with Mr. Bingham’s attitude. 

Mr. Bingham took stock of the 
circumstances in one hasty all-encom- 
passing moment. He had been aroused 
two hours before it was necessary, he 
had been kept waiting for his breakfast, 
he had been offered a dish unknown 
(and therefore undesirable) to him, he 
was seated on a low, hard, Moorish, 
teakwood stool, decorated with mother- 
of-pearl inlay, before a refectory table 
of similar design. And, finally, there 
was Mrs. Bingham before his very 
eyes, prancing around in a silly robe, 
making silly threats of leaving him. 
Mr. Bingham had a notion to give Mrs. 
Bingham a good sock in the nose. 

“T have a notion to give you a good 
sock in the nose,”’ said Mr. Bingham. 

“You wouldn’t dare,” said Mrs. Bing- 
ham, promptly. 

This proved to be a rash statement, 
because (as previously recorded) Mr. 
Bingham did dare. He picked up the 
frying pan in which Mrs. Bingham had 
fried the cheese blintzes and socked 
her with it. 


HE CASE of Bingham vs. Bingham 

is now before the courts and will be 
duly heard in the City Hall of Nestling- 
By-The-Sea. The additional case of 
The People vs. Alfred Bingham (feloni- 
ous assault with a deadly weapon) also 
remains to be adjudicated. Further 
comment seems inadvisable lest pre- 
judice be aroused in the community 
where these trials will be held. »% 
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the Canadian veterans gave me.”” As 
we swung by the Parliament Buildings, 
where the flags were lowered to signal 
dissolution, Byng stared at them with 
pain in his eyes. He himself was con- 
vinced that he was right and had done 
the honest thing. He was deeply hurt 
by the outcome and by what he con- 
sidered King’s treachery and he and 


King, once friends, became bitter 
enemies. 
Byng immediately went back to 


England, where he accepted an ap- 
pointment as commissioner of the 
Metropolitan Police because, as he 
wrote me, “Public service is more 
important than private ease.’”” Mac- 
kenzie King, again Prime Minister of 
Canada, visited London that autumn. 
Under date of Oct. 26, 1926, Byng 
wrote me the following comical footnote 
to the constitutional crisis: 


Dear old Wilkie: 

I went to the station to meet Mac- 
kenzie King—a beau geste of perfec- 
tion. He fell into my arms and pro- 
duced a Niagara of gush—“How 
noble,” “How thoughtful,” “He would 
ever remember it.” There was a con- 
siderable crowd, the most prominent 
being Vincent Massey and Alice. 

Then we had the Canada Club din- 
ner. My speech may be said to have 
been an unqualified success owing to 
the enthusiastic applause of WLMK 
who cheered every utterance. It ran 
something like this: 

Self: Your Royal Highness. 

King: Hear, Hear! 

Self: Mr. Chairman. . 

King: Trés bien; Good, good! 

Self: My Lords. . 

King: Attaboy! 
(Italian). 

Self: And gentlemen. . 

King: Banzai.. fine. ..clap, 
clap, and so on until the end. 


Bueno oratorio 
clap, 


About this time Byng had been 
offered his viscountcy, and the letter 
added: 


I had to go to see the Garter King 
at Arms about this new title. He 
began by asking me what name I 
wanted to take. I naturally said, 
“What names have you this morn- 
ing?” He thought this frivolous and 
the garter nearly fell off his arm. 
He then said I might keep my old 
one. I said that was most satisfactory 
as I could spell it, having written it 
often as a boy on the walls of a lava- 
tory and as an old man having signed 
thousands of orders-in-council. So we 
left it at that.. 


In later years Byng maintained his 
interest in the political situation in 
Canada. In the late 1920s he wrote me: 


I always liked Woodsworth J.S 
Woodsworth, founder of the CCF 
but he seemed to lack the power of 
making friends, so I cannot look on 
him as a leader, although I am sure 
he would like to be one. You have 
one leader, R. B. ‘Bennett . But per- 
haps he overleads. We have none 


here. We have plenty of worthy 
mediocrities and hosts of ardent 
stereotypes. But they are merely 
that... 


Meanwhile, the Willingdons, who 
succeeded the Byngs in Government 
House, had come to us from India 
where Lord Willingdon had been 
governor of Bombay and Madras. They 
came still under the spell of India, 
expecting red carpet under their feet 
and punkah coolies pulling fans over- 
head. At least, Her Excellency did. 
Her disappointment over not being met 
by a Government House band —some- 
thing we didn’t have—-was significant. 

The first task she demanded of the 
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aides was the moving of furniture. 
Every day we lugged chairs, tables 
and couches from one room to another; 
sometimes from one floor to another. 
We resorted to all sorts of tricks to 
escape the moving business. If I had to 
confer with His Excellency I crept 
down a winding stairway, passed 
through the basement and sneaked up 
an inconspicuous outlet to the door of 
his study. Only thus could I avoid 
the eagle eye of Lady Willingdon. 

She was tireless and so far as I know 
never rested during the day. After 
several hard sets of tennis she would 
cry, ‘‘Well, boys, now we’ll swim.”’ She 
was unaffected by the knowledge that 
city drains emptied into the exact 
spot where she disported herself in the 
Ottawa River. After swimming, she 
hurried to dress for dinner, during 
which she was gay as a lark. One night 
Nap Brinckman, an aide, was so quiet 
that she flicked him with the question: 

“What's the matter with you? Can’t 
you carry your load of the social burden 
this evening?” 

“Do forgive me, Your Excellency,” 
he answered in a feeble voice, ‘I’m 
really too tired to talk. After eighteen 
holes of golf with you this morning, 
being on duty for lunch, taking you on 
for five stiff sets of tennis, then swim- 
ming . Really, Your Excellency, | 
am close to collapse.”’ He was twenty- 
seven. Lady Willingdon must have 
been fifty at least, although her age was 
always kept a mystery and the date of 
her birth had been carefully removed 
from all the peerage almanacs. 

Lady Willingdon was a daughter of 
Lord Brassey. Lord Willingdon, a 
golfer, used to say, “I thought I was 
marrying a Brassey, but I soon learned 
I had married a driver.’’ He had some- 
thing there. 

Government House had been in a 
sorry state when the Willingdons ar- 
rived in 1926. Those who attended an 
occasional function there didn't realize 
it, but most chairs had sagging spriugs, 
loose backs and wobbly legs. We tried 
as much as possible to keep faded chintz 
in the shadows, and periodically we 
used to dab the threadbare places in the 
carpet with red ink or whatever color 
would help conceal their blemishes. 
Lady Willingdon lost no time buying 
and repairing in order to achieve the 
result she considered due a representa- 
tive of the King. As always, her ideas 
were large. If she heard the awful 
howl that went up in parliament when 
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estimates for her expenditures were 
tabled she showed no sign of it. Govern- 
ment House took on new charm and 
dignity. 

She knew exactly what she wanted 
and the shortest cuts toward getting 
her wishes. When she saw an object 
she desired she simply asked for it, 
expecting it as a gift. But on one 
oceasion she was defeated. She invited 
herself to tea at a private home where 
she had seen a footstool she liked. 

“Where is that nice old footstool I 
saw here the other afternoon?’ she 
asked her hostess. 

“It’s upstairs.” 

“T’d like very much to have it.”’ 

“Sorry, Your Excellency, but it’s not 
for sale.” 

Yet Lady Willingdon’s thoughtful- 
ness to friends in time of trouble was 
unfailing. Peter Heenan, who had once 
been a locomotive fireman, was Minister 
of Labor in those days. When his wife 
was seriously ill Her Excellency went 
every day to the hospital to enquire 
about her condition. Mrs. Heenan, 
simple, genuine, unaffected, was a 
great favorite of Lady Willingdon’s be- 
cause she did not pretend to be what 
she was not—a fault some Ottawa 
people have. 

Her Excellency’s tact in sending her 
clothes to gentlewomen who badly 
needed to replenish their wardrobes 
was exquisite. She would delegate one of 
the aides to deliver a fur coat, for 
example. The instructions were that he 
must pass it in the door, avoid being 
seen, and treat the matter as absolutely 
confidential. She herself cut out all 
labels and marks of identification so 
that if any df the recipients suspected 
the identity of the donor there would be 
no way of proving it. I thought of her 
as a sort of female Robin Hood, taking 
from the rich and giving to the poor. 

Lord Willingdon could go around the 
Royal Ottawa golf course in the low 
eighties, but Lady Willingdon was 
better. One day Willingdon said to me, 
“Willis, I'm going to talk so much and 
so fast that Her Excellency will be 
put off her game and will take a back 
seat for once.”’ He did talk steadily, all 
sorts of nonsense. But she piayed her 
usual brilliant game right up to the 
eighteenth hole. Then the fiery temper 
blazed forth. She threw down her clubs 
and cried, ‘You've been absolutely 
insufferable all day. I won't play 
another minute with you.” 

Looking at her uncompromising back 
Willingdon whispered: “‘I think we may 
have overdone it today, Willis.” 

When Queen Marie of Rumania 
visited Ottawa, Lord Willingdon met 
her at the station. Lady Willingdon 
waited to meet her and her entourage in 
the main hallway of Government 
House. The Queen was preceded up the 
steps by her dog. Lady Willingdon’s 
dog dashed to ward off its invasion. A 
terrific fight ensued, both women shout- 
ing commands, while spectators looked 
on helplessly. Then Lady Willingdon 
plunged in and separated the animals 
but got bitten herself. She insisted she 
was all right and after she had been 
bandaged luncheon proceeded calmly. 

At a luncheon in the Royal Ottawa 
Golf Club she again showed she was 
equal to an emergency. When the 
building caught fire she took charge of 
the staff, directing the salvaging of 
furniture. She personally rescued her 
own photograph, which was auto- 
graphed, framed and hanging on the 
wall of the lounge. 

It was around this time that I found 
out that a little foolishness could be 
dangerous. With Government House 
refurbished, the Willingdons instituted 
conducted tours for guests. Showing a 
group of visiting English pressmen 
around I ushered them into a screened 
veranda and told them, with mosquitoes 
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in mind, that it was the “meat safe.” 
A bright lad took me literally and said: 
“Of course. The sort of thing they have 
in India to protect food from wild 
animals."’ That’s how he described it 
in the dispatch he cabled home. When 
Lady Willingdon saw the report she 
was not pleased. 

Yet when least expected she could 
laugh. At a big dinner party in 
Government House the sauces got 
mixed and that intended for the ice 
cream was served with the meat. It 
struck her as funny. “It was pretty 
bad,”” she laughed, ‘‘and I could not 
eat much of the meat course, but I 
thought Canadians liked their food 
that way.” 

She was so dynamic, so energetic, 
so unusual, that I may have created 
the impression that she overshadowed 
her husband. This was not so. He 
moved with quiet and efficient purpose 
and journeyed all over Canada. It 
was typical that his speeches always 
aroused enthusiasm-——although he had 
just four of them. He repeated them 
time and again but never used the 
same one twice in the same place. He 
contended that one city had no way 
of knowing what he had said in another 
city. 

The Willingdons left us and in 1931 
I went to Halifax to meet their suc- 
cessors, the Bessboroughs. The early 
spring dav on which they arrived was 


foul and an inspection of the guard of 


honor had been scheduled. An aide 
on such an occasion walks around the 
guard in front of the governor-general. 
I started off in the regular manner but 
Bessborough took it at a terrific clip, 
practically stumbling over my spurs. 
I was afraid he would trip me. 

Later I said: ‘“‘Your Excellency, your 
inspection was much too fast. You 
were supposed to stop here and there, 
exchange a word of greeting, examine 
a medal, or something of the sort.” 

“Colonel O’Connor,”” he answered, 
“this is the first time I ever inspected 
a guard of honor. I had no idea what 
to do.” 

The Bessboroughs came to us not 
only willing to ask advice but to take it. 
The contrast between their attitude 
and that of the Willingdons was great 
but very welcome. The Willingdons 
were, without doubt, the most pic- 
turesque and colorful couple we had 
at Government House, but they were 
not the easiest to live with. The 
Bessboroughs on the other hand were 
modest, simple and shy, and éxpected 
no bands, no red rugs. 

Vere Brabazon Ponsonby, ninth Earl 
of Bessborough, had a more distin- 
guished background than his casual 
guests at Government House realized. 
A lawyer, he had exceptional business 
acumen and was chairman and director 
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of many large concerns. Lady Bess- 
borough was Roberte, only daughter 
of Baron de Neuflize, governor of the 
Bank of France. She was the most 
beautiful woman I ever saw and to her 
great gift of beauty was added a deep 
understanding and that rarest of quali- 
ties: common sense. She used to 
receive us aides at ten o’clock each 
morning in her bedroom, after the good 
old French custom, to discuss the pro- 
gram of the day. 

The Bessboroughs learned their offi- 
cial tasks very quickly. His big head- 
ache was a monthly private letter to 
the King. He would stew over this 
for days. In fact, he was always 
stewing, for no sooner did he finish one 
than he began another. I was relaxing 
in my office one afternoon, a cigarette 
in my mouth, my feet on the desk, 
when the door opened and Bessborough 
burst in. I jumped up and exclaimed, 
“Well, you have certainly caught me 
today, sir. What can I do for you?” 

“Nothing,” he said. “It’s only that 
I’ve just finished my letter to the King, 
and I had to tell somebody!” 

The Bessboroughs were fine bridge 
players. One evening, not long after 
their arrival and before they got the 
hang of things, they had a dinner 
party. Afterwards the guests divided 
into bridgers and nonbridgers. As the 
night wore on the Bessboroughs showed 
no sign of tiring of the game. At a 
viceregal function nobody may leave 
before the governor-general. The non- 
bridgers grew more and more restless 
At a quarter past one, United States 
Minister Hanford MacNider, who was 
not playing, approached me and en 
quired: “Are we invited for break 
fast?’’ I told this to Bessborough the 
following day and explained that con 
vention required that the viceregal 
couple retire first. From then on 
bridge stopped at eleven. 

An executive of a canning company 
whose tomato soup was used at Gov- 
ernment House arrived one day and 
asked official patronage of this product. 
Tommy Lascelles (now Sir Alan, secre- 
tary to the Queen) and I decided that 
granting viceregal patronage would be 
all right. We gave permission for a 
small photo of the Bessboroughs to 
appear with the Bessborough arms 
and the usual blurb recommending 
the soup. We soon received a maga 
zine with a full-page picture of the 
Bessboroughs in court regalia, a large 
coat of arms, and a small paragraph 
featuring the soup. We were furious 
but there wasn’t much we could do. 
Anonymous letters poured in protesting 
the indignity of linking the King’s 
representative with soup advertising. 

We knew Lord Bessborough would 
be annoyed, not only on his own 
account but because of possible reper- 
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cussions at Buckingham Palace, so we 
went through every magazine coming 
into Government House, cutting the 
offending page of advertising from 
those which carried it. We couldn't 
stop the advertisement reaching Buck- 
ingham Palace, to which, apparently, 
several irate Canadians sent copies. An 
official close to His Majesty wrote me: 
“What's all this excitement about in 
Canada? Why shouldn’t Bessborough 
be in the soup? Don’t any of you know 
that the King’s head decorates every 
chocolate bar in England?”’ 

Bessborough never did find out he 
had helped sell soup and there was 
an amusing aftermath to the _ inci- 
dent. When Mrs. Herridge (Mildred 
Bennett) was chatelaine of our embassy 
in Washington her name appeared in 
a testimonial for canned milk. Lord 
Bessborough expressed sharp disap- 
proval. “I think it’s shocking,’ he 
said one night at dinner, “that Mildred 
has allowed her name to be used for 
such a purpose.” 

By this time the great depression was 
with us. Richard Bedford Bennett had 
succeeded Mackenzie King as prire 
minister in 1930 with high hopes of 
pulling Canada out of the slump 

hopes which had not materialized. 
He was working day and night, beset 
by troubles on all sides. While few 
knew it, one man with whom he dis- 
cussed his problems was Bessborough, 
not because Bessborough was governor- 
general but because Bessborough was 
an expert on large affairs of business 
and finance, and wanted to help. 


The G-G Saved a Life 


For the first and only time an 
exclusive telephone line linked the 
prime minister’s desk with that of 
the governor-general. One hot day 
Lord Bessborough entered my office 
looking unhappy. “I haven't heard a 
word from the Prime Minister for 
nearly three weeks,”’ he said, ‘‘and I 
confess I am very much upset.”’ I knew 
he was easily disturbed by small mat- 
ters but hadn’t realized until that 
moment how vulnerable he was. Pri- 
vately, I called on the Prime Minister 
and told him what the Governor- 


General had said. He was properly 
contrite. Next day I found Bess- 


borough all smiles. ‘“‘I have just had 
a delightful talk with the Prime Minis- 
ter,’” he beamed. 

When a murderer is condemned the 
warrant for his execution must be 
signed by the governor-general before 
the sentence can be carried out. This 
duty was one Bessborough couldn't 
stomach. Scrawling his name on such 
a document would leave him nervous 
and gloomy for days, in spite of his 
legal background. Once, because he 
was not satisfied with the evidence, he 
withheld his signature, with the result 
that a condemned man was granted a 
new trial at which he was found not 
guilty. 

The Bessboroughs were with us 
until 1935, with us through the worst 
economic period in Canada’s history. 
When they toured the country they 
looked on pinched faces and there were 
hostile eyes in the crowds. As a 
good governor-general should, Bess- 
borough kept his emotions to himself 
and walked with the dignity his office 
demanded, and there were hungry ones 
who interpreted this as indifference. 
Yet he was perhaps the most sensitive 
of all our governors-general and cer- 
tainly the only one who tried to help a 
prime minister to salvage our country’s 
economy by bringing him the benefit of 
international financial experience. ¥* 
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The Keys to the Car 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18 


tonsils out and that cost twenty-five 
dollars. 

Linda’s married now. 

They had thought they had to have 
that Model T to get the children out 
from the city to where there was fresh 
air once a week and to where there 
were cows and trees to look at and to 
where there were distances and hori- 
zons that are good for making children 
dream dreams. 

They knew their daughters were 
going to be wives of dukes and tycoons 
and Clyde was going to be premier of all 
Canada and how could a child become a 
duke or a tycoon or a premier if he 
never saw horizons on a road toward 
Acton or Napanee. 

Clyde was the baby who was killed 
in a tank in Italy. 

You see, they were still living in the 
two rooms above the cobbler’s shop 
when the third baby was born and a 
Model T was a car that could be left 
standing in a back alley without the 
expense of a garage. Its upholstery was 
patchwork quilt. 

They had decided that when they 
came to a license plate that had a 666 
in its number they would stop and have 
a big celebration . maybe eat a 
whole chocolate bar each or maybe 
even stop at the next hot-dog stand 
and buy five chicken-on-a-buns, one 
for each of them including the baby 
that was still on the bottle . . . and 
then Mary would remark that by the 
time they came to a 666 the baby on 
the bottle would be married and prob- 
ably have a car of her own, one that 
didn’t rattle and that was not mended 
with haywire. 

And she was right That baby 
worked for National Research after she 
graduated and now has a car and a 
house too and in the house there is a 
kitchen that is all chrome and tile and 
electric buttons, it’s awfully nice. It’s 
a big house on an avenue that is re- 
stricted and it has two spare bedrooms 
and a maid’s room but her father some 
how feels faintly ill at ease as he walks 
on the polished floors 

If three babies are petulant all at 
once (and they say that on some days 
babies do get petulant in a two-room 
apartment), and if the lady in the 
apartment on the other side of the thin 
wall complains that the children make 
too much noise, and if it is sometimes 
necessary to ask the landlord if two or 
four dollars of the rent can be held over 
until next payday, it seems very 
necessary to have a Model T or a 
Model A to ride toward Markham ona 
Sunday afternoon or to where there 
are horizons or at least it seemed 
necessary to Mary and to John who 
somehow had started off on the wrong 
foot. They were very impractical 
people. 

Their prime mistake was that she had 
married a man whom her parents didn’t 
think was much good, and he had 
married a girl whose parents-in-law 
didn’t think she was any good. Their 
prime difficulty was that they liked 
each other. 

She kept her job for two years at the 
five-and-ten so he could continue to 
study to be an architect. His college 
course came by mail. He worked in a 
warehouse in the daytime and some- 
times had a chance for extra pay for 
overtime in the evenings. In the night, 
he studied to be an architect. 

About the time the first baby was 
born a doctor told him to give up either 
the college-by-mail by night or the 
warehouse job by day. He gave both 
up for five weeks. 

That was an expensive baby too— 
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“Our | claperes | want beere” 


If you heard them, would you recognize Grandsire 
Doubles, Stedman’s Triples, or The Canterbury Pleasure? 
Bell ringers of old England know them, for they are 
the names given to the intricate rituals that make up 








“Change ringing’. The men who ring the changes 
have learned their art from their fathers, who in turn 
were taught by ther sires, and so on, back into 
the melodious past. 


Jovee Warren, in The New Yorker tells of the team 
of bell ringers of her father’s Norman church in 
Derbyshire, and of the ancient bells they rang. She 
makes the accomplishment sound like a pleasant one, 
for, as the bell ropes change hands, the ringe! thus 
relieved takes up, by hallowed custom, a mug of ale 
from the potman’s table and sits with the others, 





























































awaiting his turn again, on a bench in the belfry. 


sell ringing and good ale go traditionally togeth« r. 
“Harken do you heare, Ow clapere s want beere.’”’ is the 
engraving on an old bell in Warwickshire. And it is 
appropriate that they should be associated. For the 
brewing of ale is an ancient art too, calling for skill, 
team-work, and timing, to produce a harmonious result. 


In Canada the technique that has gone into every 
bottle of Molson’s Ale, for example, has been handed 
down from father to sor since 1786. And, though 
Time has rung the changes in popular tastes, the 
preference for Molson’s has never sounded so strong 
as it does today. 
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SEPTIC 
TANK 
OWNERS 


Read this! 


You may have been cautioned 
against using any kind of chemical 
to clean toilet bowls connected 
with septic tanks. This does not 
apply to Sani-F lush. 

Write to us for free copy of 
‘Report of Scientific Tests’’. These 
tests were made by a noted firm 
of sanitary engineers. They prove 
beyond question that Sani-Flush 
is perfectly safe. It cannot harm 
any septic tank system. 

If you are one of those who have 
been missing the benefit of Sani- 
Flush in cleaning toilet bowls 
without drudgery, you can begin 
using it at once. It not only cleans 
away the film that gathers in all 
toilet bowls but disinfects as well. 
Just follow the simple directions 
on the can. 

Write today for your free copy 
of report. Distributed by Harold 
F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ontario. Made in Canada. 
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three doctors and some transfusions 
and a special nurse for three nights and 
two days. But the baby was quite well. 

It is difficult to borrow three hundred 
dollars when you are ill. His mother 
said that Mary was a poor housekeeper 
and her mother said John should have 
thought of those things before he got 
married. 


HEN THEY were both quite well 

again they went down a ravine 
and leaned on a rail fence where they 
had often leaned in other days just to 
look at the moon, and John had said 
that it was probably a good thing that 
he had given up his college-by-mail 
course for now it would be easier to pay 
the rent for he could take an extra job 
after five o-clock and make deliveries 
for a transport company through the 
night. It would be easier to pay the 
rent even though Lactogen cost $2.85 
for the economy-size tin. 

It was a good thing he gave up his 
college-by-mail. 

This time Mary didn’t argue by the 
rail fence. She put her face close up to 
his and agreed with him while tears ran 
down over her freckles. She wasn’t 
a pretty girl. Besides freckles she had 
red hair. But this isn’t a magazine story 
so she didn’t need to be pretty. 

That night by the rail fence there 
were light clouds over the moon and 
to account for her tears she said: 
“Don’t squeeze my hand so tight with 
your great big ugly horny hand,” and 
he squeezed it tighter. 

It really was a good thing that John 
gave up the college-by-mail course for 
they were able to buy the car, the 
Model T, in fourteen payments. It gave 
the children rosy cheeks and far hori- 
zons so that they did exceptionally well 
in their spellings and arithmetics and 
things at York Street School. The 
School Board gave them a drink of milk 
at noon. 

Perhaps the time when the moon was 
most clouded of all was during the 
polio scare. It was then that John sold 
his life-insurance policy and the cash- 
surrender value was $94.65. 

Mary said, ‘“Who cares! I don’t need 
to be rich after you’re dead for I will 
immediately marry a dashing young 
cavalry captain on a horse.” 

The polio scare passed, though one 
of the twins, a man now, still has a 
slight limp but his brother made the 
football team. 


ACK SOMETIME in history there 
was a Depression Period and in 
those days clouds that were quite 
dark sometimes obscured the moon if 
you leaned on a rail fence, and you just 
left your Model A rusting in the back 
alley. 

It was in that period when Mary’s 
mother said: “Well, if he can’t find 
anything at all to do I suppose you'll 
have to come and live with us but I 
don’t know kow your father will ever 
stand the kids’ noise at his age.”’ 

In that period too, Mary had said, 
“Let’s buy just one gallon of gas and 
drive down a road until we see a pair 
of kids holding hands and we'll give the 
car to them.” 

They might have sold the car except 
by that time its market price was about 
four dollars and anybody who wanted 
a four-dollar car hadn’t four dollars. 

In that period of history Mary’s hair 
got less red and Jeanette started col- 
lege and John smiled just a little less 
readily than in the days when they used 
to lean on a rail fence and look at a 
moon. 

Of a Sunday afternoon as he and 
Mary sat on the steps of the cobbler’s 
shop they still watched license plates of 
cars that passed for they were up to 327 
which is a long way above the happy 
fast 1 and 2 and 3 or even the two- 
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digit numbers of the days when they 
first went in the Model T toward 
Lindsay and Markham, or just out the 
Kingston Road if it was a day when 
there wasn’t much gas. 

Often it would be weeks and weeks 
before they could spot the next number. 
Jeanette who was majoring in mathe- 
matics used the law of probabilities and 
computed her mother would be age two 
hundred and nine before consecutive 
numbers would bring them to a 666. 
Dozens of times they saw that com- 
bination of three sixes but it was not 
according to Hoyle to count it until 
they had first seen a 664 and then a 665 
and they were only at 327. 

On the hot sultry Sunday afternoon 
when they saw 332 and then almost 
immediately saw a plate with 333, 
John walked four blocks to a drugstore 
that was open and bought a chocolate 
bar. It was Mary’s turn to break it and 
keep the biggest half. She remarked as 
she pressed his horny hand: “‘Now our 
bank balance in your pocket is eighty- 
nine cents, or have you been deceiving 
me again!” 

It was a good number and a good 
chocolate bar for that very night the 
kindly cokbler told the twins they 
could make themselves a sleeping bunk 
in his work room among the bits of 
scrap leather and the very next day the 
garage man told John to come and 
drive their truck. The moon broke 
through the clouds just a little. 

The temporary job became perma- 
nent and, by the time the twins were 
old enough to go out and play baseball 
on the park lots, John and Mary built a 
house in the suburbs, with a mortgage 
for a foundation and the good will of a 
contractor neighbor for a rooftree. 

They built it with a room where one 
could lie and look at stars and they 
made a room where children and neigh- 
bors’ children could make a noise on 
rainy days with nobody on the other 
side of a thin wall. There was a garden 
with a peony root. 

Late at midnight when Mary was 
sipping a second cup of coffee from a 
thermos and John was lying on his back 
under the sink with a half cup of coffee 
on the floor beside him, his wrench 
slipped on the iron pipe so that he 
skinned his knuckles and was con- 
strained to use a rude word, Mary 
misquoted from Kipling: “After me 
cometh a builder; tell him I too have 
known ... what it’s like to skin a 
knuckle.” 

When the front door was hung so at 
last there was an inside distinct from 
the outside, Mary said: “Imagine! We 
have built a house where no house 
was!”’ 

Jeanette got married after she gradu- 
ated and went to live in a restricted 
district on the hill. The church had a 
bank of flowers and her mother looked 
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very nice in a navy voile with red 
piping and some white at her throat 
On the groom’s side of the chapel there 
were forty-nine invited guests and on 
the bride’s side there were twenty-six, 
and in the seats that were not marked 


with white flowers there must have 
been sixty or seventy folks who just 
came to look. It was a very nice 
wedding. 


The other children grew, and passed 
examinations 


OHN needed a car in his work so he 

bought a V8 that was only four years 
old and he prospered. The new car had 
scarcely a rattle in it but as they went 
on a road toward Guelph the back seat 
seemed emptier than the back seat of 
the Model A had been. 

He and she kept up their silly game 
of watching for next consecutive 
numbers on cars they met and were well 
on their way to come to 666 and the big 
celebration but Mary stopped when 
they were at 479. That number was on 
an Ohio car ...a Buick in some 
cedars near Rockwood and its plate 
was 8A4792. 

John had a fanciful idea that the 
death of the kid in a tank in Italy had 
something to do with her stopping but 
that was unlikely for the doctors said 
it was cancer. John and the nurse sat 
with her in the night. She winced 
frequently and shut her eyes tight and 
beads of perspiration were on her fore 
head at the line of her hair which was 
stringy now and grey and disheveled 
from tossing when she winced. 

She looked at John—-he thinks sh« 
smiled but the nurse says that couldn’t 
be—-and she said, ‘“‘Don’t squeeze my 
hand too tight with your big ugly horny 
hand.”’ He tried to smile at her and he 
squeezed her hand tighter and held it 
all night, or rather until near morning 

Jeanette came next day and Linda 
came and the twins came from college 
After they went back to their examina 
tions the house that had been builded 
where no house had been before seemed 
filled with echoes. 

John took his new car and went and 
leaned on a rail fence. There was no 
moon not any trace of any moon 

He prospered. But even when he 
turned in his Ford for the 1946 mode] 
the back seat seemed uncomfortably 
empty. He often put sample cases that 
he didn’t need and a carton or two on 
that seat just to take away the empti 
ness. He carried a couple of chocolate 
bars in the glove compartment with the 
Kleenex and the spare-tire gloves. 

When the twins graduated last June 
one went to work for International 
Nickel at an excellent salary and one 
went to Montreal to Canadian Alumi- 
num. For a graduation gift John gave 
them each a watch. He had a passing 
notion of having them engraved ‘From 
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Mother and Dad” but such things 
aren’t done. Mary had been dead four 
years. 

The day after the graduation he paid 
the last four hundred dollars of the 
mortgage. It was much easier than 
paying ten dollars a month on a Model 
T that was to be used as a baby car- 
riage . . . much easier by far but it 
wasn’t as much fun. 

The city had pushed itself into the 
suburbs and the land where the builder 
had builded had tripled in value. An 
electric icebox factory wanted to buy 
it. They offered a fabulous price. 

Jeanette and Linda wanted him to 
sell it for he would never get such a 
good offer again. Jeanette said he 
ought not to live there alone for there 
was plenty of room at her house; or 
maybe at Linda’s he would be nearer 
his work downtown. Linda said she 
wished very much that he would come 
and live at her house; or maybe at 
Jeanette’s he would like it better for the 
hill district would be more like out in 
the country. The twin in Sudbury and 
the twin in Montreal had not estab- 
lished homes yet. He could not go to 
them. 

But he did not care to sell at the 
fabulous offer of the icebox company. 
He had a housekeeper and he had given 
the empty echoing rooms over to some 
kids who were going to school and they 
paid a nominal amount to cover about 
three fourths of the housekeeper’s 
wages. He himself slept in the room 
where you could lie on the bed and see 
stars. 

His company pensioned him off with 
egret and his pension amounted to 
two thirds of his current salary. In 
three more years the government would 
give him forty dollars every month for 
old age because he was a citizen who 
had builded a house where no house had 
been. He had money to waste and must 
have been a very happy man. 


T WAS late September with a mist 

on the hills when he stopped his 
1950 Ford at Benmiller and he looked 
across a millpond to some maple trees 
that were so beautiful they hurt. He 
sucked at his empty pipe a long long 
time and just looked. 

Presently a car came slowly down the 
long hill and he idly noticed its number 
was 4775. That wasn’t the 643 he 
needed but it had a double digit in it. 

The first time there had been a twin 
digit, No. 11, they had bought a 
chocolate bar at Mimico in a Model T 
When they saw a 99 they had eaten a 
bar at Primrose Corners, and for a 222 
they had eaten a piece of pie at a bus 
station in Warren. One number with a 
double digit had passed when he was 
sitting at a hospital window waiting for 
a child to be born. He had turned to tell 
Mary that it passed and she had 
grinned. 

He wasn’t thinking of the number of 
the next car nor thinking of anything 
in particular, though the game needed 
643. 

This car came slowly down the long 
hill and over the bridge and stopped so 
that its people could look at the bank of 
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to the photographer 


If you would take my portrait, see 
It does not look too much like me. 
One that flatters will be fine, 
Diffused of light and soft of line. 

All | ask is that it be 
A reasonable facsimile. 
Realism | won't buy, 
| have a mirror, haven't |? 
DORIS L. WINKLER 
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maple trees that were so beautiful they 
hurt. Some children from Quebec got 
out and chattered, very pretty children 
with summer dresses. 

John watched them in his reverie and 
his eye wandered to their car again. 
The number that stared in his face not 
thirty feet away was 666! 

He said aloud to the trees, “Hell, 
Mary, I’m going to cheat!” 

He broke the celebration candy bar 
that was in the glove compartment, 
and he measured the pieces against 
each other and kept the biggest half 
He gave the other to a surprised moppet 
who was playing in some sand and told 
her it was 666. 

She stared. 

John turned from the winding rural 
road onto Highway 8 and after a few 
miles turned onto No. 21 and toward 
supper time he turned onto a graveled 
road that had no direction sign nor 
number. The road was narrow and it 
had dusty goldenrod and bracken that 
had turned brown. 

He was going no place. 


T SEEMS there was some fellow who 

had worked all summer shoveling 
coal on a lake freighter and he had four 
hundred and eighty dollars in his 
pocket thirty dollars more than 
enough to pay his fees all in one lump 
sum and get the ten-dollar discount 

He was swarthy from wind and sun 
of Lake Huron and Margaret noticed 
that his muscles were like iron. She 
was proud. 

He had left his boat at Sarnia and 
had come to see her on a vacation of 
one day for tomorrow he was due to 
enroll again at Western U 

It was to have been a happy day, a 
full fourteen hours long, but somehow 
as it came near bus time the sun 
seemed too near setting and the red and 
gold leaves were very still. 

They had reached for a limb to pick 
a beechnut and all at once her arms 
were about his neck and she was crying 
softly. He stroked her hair and talked 
again for the hundredth time of how it 
would be at least three more years if he 
managed to make it at all and after 
tha’ there would be one or even two 
years of interning with no pay at all, 
and though this year fortunately there 
would be no payments to make on the 
damned microscope, there would soon 
be an opthalmoscope and a dozen 
things like that that you can’t easily 
pick up secondhand. 

“It’s not so bad for me, kid, but it 
isn’t fair to make you wait.” 

She was saying, “But, Don, I could 
keep on working and we could put off 
having a baby for five or six years. It 
always seems somehow as if we are 
always going away.” 

They were ashamed when they were 
caught embracing so intimately and 
they pretended to be reaching a limb 
for the beechnuts 

The car stopped and a gentleman in a 
business suit got out and said politely: 
“Excuse me, sir, but I wish to give you 
this car, its turn-in price should be 
fifteen-fifty.”” 

Margaret grasped Don’s arm in 
fright for the man was surely crazy, and 
the dumbest of dumb medical students 
stood with mouth open like a village 
idiot as the stranger walked away. He 
looked blankly from the man to the girl 
to the car and to the keys and the 
certificate wallet that had somehow got 
into his hand. He finally tried to speak 
but it came out just a weak stutter and 
the stranger did not turn around. 

John did not look back. He had had 
the big celebration even though he 
had cheated. Forty or sixty yards 
down the road he held up his thumb. A 
truck driver with a load of junk stopped 
and asked heartily: “Goin’ far, old 
man?” * 
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You may not agree with the Catholic 
belief in miracles. 

Perhaps you don’t believe in miracles 
at all... and especially not in miracles 
attributed to the prayer of the Blessed 
Virgin. 

But if God does look with special 
favor upon Mary... and does wondrous 
things at her request... is it not of vast 
importance to you to find out? Is it 
not worth the few minutes required to 
examine the evidence ? 

What, for example, did God's angel 
mean when he said: 

“Hail, 
with thee; 
women ...”? 

Was she to be “full of grace” only 
temporarily—and “blessed amongst 
women” only during her life on earth? 


the Lord is 
thou amongst 


full of grace, 
blessed art 


This is not reasonable in view of 
Mary’s unique role as the earthly mother 
of the Son of God. Nor can we discard 
and forget Mary if we believe Holy 
Scripture, for there we find Mary's 
words (Luke 1:48); “... henceforth all 
generations shall call me_ blessed.” 
Where, excepting among Catholics, does 
anyone honor Mary as did God Himself? 


“But,” you may insist, “show me a 
miracle! And prove that the Blessed 
Virgin had anything to do with it.” 

We might, of course, recall that 
Christ's mother appeared to Bernadette 
at Lourdes in France, and that scientifi- 
cally-authenticated cures have been oc- 
curring there ever since. Or we might 
cite similar apparitions to the three 
children at Fatima, Portugal, and the 
subsequent awesome spectacle of the sun 
spinning and dancing on its axis and 
then seeming to plunge toward the earth 

. a spectacle witnessed by 70,000 per- 


SUPREME 


sons. And we could mention Mary's 
prophecies concerning the conditions 
under which Russia would be converted. 


But Catholics don’t require earth- 
shaking supernatural demonstrations to 
attest Mary’s love, nor to prove her 
influence at the throne of God. It’s the 
little “miracles” that take place in their 
daily lives when...in faith and trust 

. they pray: “Hail, ae full of grace, 


the Lord is with thee. . 


Catholics pray for one another. They 
also ask the saints in Heaven to join 
them in prayer. “I believe,” says the 
Apostles’ creed, “in the communion of 
saints.” And Mary, the Mother of Jesus, 
is in Catholic hearts the greatest of the 
saints. So we ask her to intercede for us 
with God...and God has often per- 
formed miracles in answer to her prayer. 


ICE 


An exciting and 
authentic pamphlet de- 
scribing the miraculous 
happening at Fatima...and containing 
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a copy free—on request. Write today... ask 
for Pamphlet No. MM-41. 
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Who Will Succeed 
Sir Winston ? 
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campaigning in the sensational election 
of 1923 which threw out the Conser- 
vatives and put into power the first 
Labour government in the history of 
Britain. The girl he married was 
Beatrice Beckett, of the rich Yorkshire 
family of bankers and newspaper pro- 
prietors. She was beautiful, with fine 
features, dark hair and the serene brow 
of a poetess. The fact that she took 


little interest in poetry does not 
matter. They were a handsome and 
happy pair. 


But here the parallel stories of two 
young men take a slight divergence. 
Eden did not marry until the mature 
age of twenty-seven, whereas Butler 
rushed into it at twenty-four when he 
met and fell in love with Sydney 
Courtauld at Cambridge. The Cour- 


taulds are, of course, a very rich 
family. As pioneer artificial silk 
manufacturers their kingdom spread 


across the world and they were paid 
much gold in tribute. 

It is the way of people to raise their 
eyebrows when a young man marries 
the daughter of a millionaire and to 
assume that he has been lured to the 
altar by the jewels in the safe rather 
than the sparkle in her eyes. I would 
not deny that heiress-hunting is a 
popular hobby. In fact the English 
aristocracy was largely sustained in the 
Edwardian era by the love match be- 
tween the American dollar and the 
English title. But to say that no man 
marries a rich girl for herself is not 
true. Certainly the youthful Richard 
Austen Butler, not long out of his cap 
and gown, had no ambition or desire 
to burst into society and live on a 
grand scale. He wanted to read and 
walk in the country lanes. 


The End of a Love Story 


Before we leave the domestic scene 
and return to the parliamentary story 
we raust note that the Edens had two 
sons. The elder boy Simon, who did 
his air-force training in Canada and 
won many friends there, was killed in 
Burma. I saw Anthony a few hours 
after he had received the news and his 
eyes were like those of a man who had 
been so hurt that he could shed no 
tears. 

But instead of drawing him and his 
wife closer together the tragedy seemed 
to break the last link. One would have 
thought that the remaining son-—a 
most attractive and intelligent boy 

might have kept their home intact. 
But it was not to be. The divorce was 
still a long way off but the love story 
had come to an end. 

The Butlers had three sons and a 
daughter and, because they were no 
more than children, his sons knew 
nothing of the Hitler War except such 
contributions to their knowledge as the 
visiting Luftwaffe made. Their father 
was too young to fight in 1914, and 
they were too young in 1939. In 
contrast and by the mere caprice of 
birth Anthony Eden was a front-line 
infantry lieutenant when he was eight- 
een; and in 1945 his eighteen- year-old 
son went to his death in battle over 


Burma. 
Now we must do a flashback to 
Westminster. Eden had been a 


backbencher for three years when 
Foreign Secretary Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain appointed him as his parlia- 
mentary private secretary, an unpaid 
appointment not carrying ministerial 
rank but constituting an important 
advance toward high places. The 
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has 


ensuing period been so often 
described that we need not go over 
it again. Suffice it to say that Eden 
was the dazzling Minister of League 
of Nations Affairs and went around the 
world as the best-looking and best- 
dressed peddler of foreign policy ever 
seen on any stage. It was inevitable 
that when there was a vacancy he 
would become foreign secretary. 

What about Butler? No one, 
including himself, noticed what he 
wore. He had a pensive, rather sad 
face except when he smiled——and then 
it was difficult not to smile with him. 
He, too, was given office as Under- 
Secretary of State at the India Office, 
probably because he knew a good deal 
about that vast subcontinent. Other 
appointments followed, but his first 
great chance came in 1938 when 
Anthony Eden resigned as foreign 
secretary in protest against Chamber- 
lain’s policy of appeasement. 

Chamberlain immediately appointed 
Lord Halifax to the Foreign Office 
which meant that an under-secretary 
would have to be found who would 
take the bowling in the Commons, for 
of course Halifax could only speak in 
the Upper Chamber. The choice fell 
on Butler. After all Rab was clear- 
headed, unspectacular and did not 
suffer from temperament or glamour. 
Day after day we hurled questions at 
him, for the growing crisis transcended 
normal party discipline. What was his 
answer to Mussolini’s this, and Hitler's 
that? And what was he going to do 
about Franco firing on a British ship? 
Utterly imperturbable, he used the 
jargon of politics and kept repeating: 
“My noble friend (Halifax) has insti- 
tuted energetic enquiries.”’ ‘“‘My noble 
friend has sent a strongly worded 
protest.’’ ‘““My noble friend * One 
would have thought that Butler had 
no more to do with forming foreign 
policy than the clerks at Mr. Speaker’s 
table. 

He was in every way the perfect 
junior minister, and quite frankly few 
of us thought that he would ever be 
more than a reasonably good head of 
a department in an off year. Yet those 
who knew him intimately realized that 
he had refused as a matter of con- 
viction to follow Eden into what could 
only be a temporary exile. Butler 
sincerely believed that Chamberlain’s 
policy of “appease and arm” was right. 
When war came and Churchill took 
over the government after Chamber- 
lain resigned in 1940 Butler was not 
given a post in the Government. He 
returned quietly to the back benches 
while Eden was appointed to high place 
in the cabinet. 

But in 1941 when the world was in 
flames and the vultures were darkening 
the British skies Butler was made 
Minister of Education! While the 
rest of us concentrated on the war, 
the whole war, and nothing but the 
war he wrestled with the problem of 
educating the young. The curious 
thing is that while reputations were 
soaring and crashing in the Homeric 
struggle for national survival he went 
on with his job and did it so well that 
he was described by Churchill as the 
greatest minister of education Britain 
ever had. Rab planned for the future 
as if victory were certain. He improved 
the conditions of teachers and inspired 
them with his encouragement. He 
brought in the Butler Educational Act 
which advanced British education by 
a decade. 

Then, when the war was over, the 
electorate threw us out. ‘‘Now I shall 
be able to read and go for long walks,” 
Rab said to me one day. He probably 
believed, like Aneurin Bevan, that the 
country was in for a long term of 
socialism. 

The Conservative Party was smashed 
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and demoralized. To many Tories 
Churchill was a man whose day had 
ended with the death of Hitler and the 
surrender of Germany. There was 
almost no party organization and there 
was no peacetime policy. What was 
worse, we who had survived the elec- 
torate holocaust found that most of our 
friends had gone and a new genera- 
tion had come to our benches. How- 
ever, Lord Woolton, an_ ex-Liberal, 
became chairman of the Conservative 
Party and Butler undertook to organize 
what is called “the Conservative Cen- 
tral Office.”” Some day we would have 
to fight another election and we must 
prepare even though the battle was 
far off. 

Slowly, skilfully, Butler gathered 
ibout him young unknown men who 
were giving thought to the economic 
future. He paid them small wages but 
inspired them with the cool perfection 
of his mind. Between them they 
produced an industrial charter that 
startled the nation. The right-wing 
Tories were shocked but trade-union 
leaders began to realize that the Tories 
were thinking constructively and realis- 
tically. It was Butler’s economic policy 
on which we fought the 1950 election 
and shattered the Labour majority, 
although not defeating them. More 
new men appeared on our benches in 
parliament, serious but vigorous young 
fellows who spoke at once like veterans 
of debate. Most of them were Butler’s 
central-office cadets. Then came the 
1952 election and we were back to 
»0wer, though with a small majority. 

Eden, unwisely I think, went back 
to the Foreign Office. We had hoped 
that he would become Minister of 
Labour and Leader of the House under 
Churchill, but the lure of the painted 
hussy of foreign affairs was too much 
for him. He knew the difficulties but 
he believed that he could bring peace 
to the world. Butler, by that time in 
an impregnable position, went to the 
very heart of things. He became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer —respon- 
sible for the financial and economic 
survival of the nation. His was the 
task of reconstructing the life of the 
uation after seven years of socialism. 

When he rose in his place last year 
to introduce his first budget he showed 
no signs of nervousness. Like the rest 
of his ministerial colleagues he had 
spent seven years in the _ political 
wilderness, but he had not idled the 


years away. There was still that 
attractive shy smile and the calm even 
voice, but no longer did he look like 
a junior minister unsure of himself. 
The socialists studied him with puzzled 
eyes. Obviously they were not going 
to find him easy to hit. 

It was a hard budget but it was 
constructive. It was a realistic budget 
unmarked by sentimentalism or par- 
tisanship. Above everything it ex- 
pressed the definite economic faith 
which he had first preached in his 
industrial charter. When he finished 
his long speech the Tories gave him 
a tremendous ovation which lasted for 
three full minutes. 

Churchill’s voice rang out above 
the din: “This is Tory democracy!” 
Anthony Eden thumped Butler on the 
shoulder. It was a conqueror’s triumph. 
But the chancellor had brought in one 
bad measure: the reintroduction of 
the excess-profits tax In war such 
a tax is inevitable although neces- 
sarily unfair, but there are obvious 
reasons in war to restrict profits. In 
peacetime, however, such a tax penal- 
izes the thrifty and bonuses the prof- 
ligates. 

Within a few hours the Financial 
Times opened a _ vitriolic campaign 
against Butler. The daily Times was 
not vitriolic but it was harsh. Even 
the popular newspapers which had 
acclaimed him began to point out his 
errors. As for the left-wing newspapers 
they screamed that by raising the bank 
rate he had discouraged industry in 
order to put millions of pounds into 
the poekets of his friends the bankers 

Day after day and night after night 
in the long Finance Act debate Butler 
was fired at from behind as well as 
in front. In fact a lot of us began 
to wonder what we had cheered about 
on budget day. But his critics made 
no apparent impression on him. He 
was never confused in his replies, never 
obscure, and certainly he was not 
apologetic. He had grown astonish- 
ingly in parliamentary stature. In the 
end his fate would depend on the 
result of his financial measures in the 
year ahead but his parliamentary per- 
formance was faultless. 

But how about Anthony Eden, 
Foreign Secretary of Great Britain 
and Deputy Prime Minister? He was 
being stung with nettles in the Persian 
Garden. Old Man Mossadegh was no 
more impressed by Eden than he had 
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By Ralph Edwards, Men's Wear of Canada 


TO CHOOSE 


YOUR RIGHT COLLAR STYLE 


omment that a man looks well in his clothes 
may be just as readily applied to someone who 
spends much less money than to the man whose 


wardrobe is expensive. 


secret of good appearance Is a matter of 
attention to detail as much as it is to an extensive 
wardrobe. Too often, busy men buy clothes on 
run. Being too busy to pay attention to what you buy is a poor excuse 
for buving a wrong collar stvle simply because you havent bothered to find 


out what is right for vou. 
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WRONG RIGHT 


Here are some basic rules that can be applied in selecting shirts and ties. If you 
are tall with a long neck and thin face, don’t wear a standard type, low cut collar 
Ask the salesman to show you a collar that’s cut higher in the front with wider 
points. What you need is more collar to compensate for the length of your face 
and neck. Don’t wear a long pointed collar either. You can wear stripes because 
collar stripes run around the collar, though if you have a thick neck, it’s better 


to keep to plain materials. 








Don’t ever knot your tie in a long double knot 
or puff it up with a tie slide worn close to the 
knot. Either or both tend to accentuate a longer 


Don't wear a round pointe d collar if your face 


Don't wear a Windsor knot 


in your tie either, because it’s a thick, short, fat 
knot and tends to accentuate your already too 
round look. A neat, medium collar style is best 


¢ 
i neck and thin face. 
iv: 
SS 
is round and fat 
WRONG RIGHT 


and a single knot in a medium to narrow tie 


AN ADVERTISEMENT CONTRIBUTED TO BETTER CLOTHES BUYING 
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STANDARD 
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leak-proof shut-off, 
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been by Herbert Morrison. Egypt was 
in eruption as well. British soldiers 
were being attacked, Farouk was being 
unpleasant (not difficult for him) and 
of course the Russians were behaving 
like Russians. The power and the glory 
had passed to America, and Eden went 
there at regular intervals like a com- 
mercial traveler reporting to the sales 
manager. 

When the great Lord Palmerston set 
foot in Europe the whole continent 
trembled. The satirists said that when 
Eden set foot on the continent only 
the British trembled. Eden worked 
without respite, flying to Paris like a 
commuter, flying to New York or 
Berlin, flying to Lisbon or Cairo. 
Wherever Eden looked there were 
situations in which he had no chance 
to attain a triumph, but only to miti- 
gate disaster. In parliament he was 
attacked for using the clichés of official 
jargon. But what else could he do? 
He could not disclose confidential 
conversations, or even vent his feel- 
ings in public. 

Then at long last he divorced his 
wife on grounds of desertion. He had 
tried hard to avoid the breakup of his 
marriage but had failed. Some of the 
newspapers openly discussed the atti- 
tude of the church and the palace 
toward a divorced minister of state. 
In due course came the news that 
Eden was going to be married again 

to the niece of Winston Churchill. 
It was only a registry-office wedding 
but the Churchills turned out in force 
and the London crowd cheered. 


‘*‘Nothing But Clichés”’ 


Then Eden went back to his life of 
toil and trouble. Naguib had seized 
power in Egypt, Naguib the Incor- 
ruptible, Naguib the Liberator, Naguib 
the Reformer, Eden went to Cairo 
where the new dictator asked him to 
take the British troops away from the 
Canal Zone at once and to withdraw 
from the Sudan. After days and nights 
of argument they came to an under- 
standing that the British would with- 
draw from the Canal Zone under 
certain conditions when the Sudan 
had decided whether it would join 
the British Commonwealth, ally itself 
to Egypt or declare complete inde- 
pendence. 

What else could Eden have done? 
I cannot give the answer. But the 
Tory imperialists were disturbed and 
angry. Eden was summoned to a 
meeting of the backbenchers and only 
partially allayed their anxieties. He 
looked tired and pale but did not ask 
pity. Actually he was suffering con- 
stantly from the illness that necessi- 
tated a serious operation a month 
later. He should have had the opera- 
tion a year ago but his task was so 
heavy that he could not hand his 
duties to someone else. But the House 
of Commons which can be so generous 
can also be cruel. One day Eden 
returned from America where he had 
held most delicate and difficult con- 
versations with the new administration 
and after question time, he made a 
statement to the House which was 
couched in the routine departmental 
language of the civil service deter- 
mined to reveal nothing. When he 
sat down the socialists went for him 
like hounds after a weary stag. 

The attack culminated in a scornful 
shout from a_ socialist: “Clichés! 
Nothing but clichés!”" It was cruel 
but it was true. 

His task has been an overwhelming 
one —the task of maintaining influence 
without power. No longer could we 
send a gunboat to troubled waters and 
terrify the natives. Yet he remained 
firm, friendly and patient. If peace 
comes to the world then mankind will 


have cause to be grateful to the 
tience and the clean heart of Anthony 
Eden. 


Meantime Rab Butler was ready | 


with his second budget which he first 
disclosed to the Queen at Windsor 
Castle. As a man of letters (he is 
president of the Royal Society of 
Literature) he was both entertained 
and impressed by the serious interest 


which the young Queen showed in his | 


financial plans. He told me that she 


really did grasp the significance of the | 


whole plan and made some shrewd and 
amusing observations. 

So to the packed House of Commons 
where he coolly and skilfully revealed 
the details of a real Tory Budget. 
Neither we nor the socialists could 
believe our ears. There would be no 
new taxes! Sixpence would be taken 
off the income tax! Purchase tax 
would be slashed! So he went on with 
what he called “‘my incentive budget.” 
But at once the cry rose from the 
socialist benches: ‘‘You are giving to 
the rich and giving nothing to the 
poor.” 

With that bland deceptive smile 
which never indicates what is coming 
he retorted: “I am not giving anybod 
anything. The Chancellor has no 
money, his task is to raise the money 
necessary to meet the nation’s obliga- 
tions. What I am doing is to take 
a little less this year from the taxpayer, 
but I am giving him nothing.” 

Then he revealed the philosophy 
behind the budget. Man, being what 
he is, works harder if he is rewarded 
for it. If the men on their feet worked 
harder, the nation’s economy would be 
strengthened and it would then become 
possible to increase old-age pensions 
and to help the unfortunates. We gave 
him another ovation and the capitalist 
press hailed him next day as the man 
who must ultimately lead the Conser- 
vative Party when Sir Winston Church- 
ill decided to retire. 

At the end of the budget week 
Butler went to his country place and 
wandered about his splendid library 
savoring the enduring wisdom of the 
ages. A friend said to him: ‘You will 
be the next prime minister of Britain.” 
With complete simplicity and sincerity 
he answered: ‘“‘When Churchill retires 
I hope to serve in Anthony Eden’s 
government.” 

There we end this story of the 
two young men from Cambridge and 
Oxford. I doubt if Eden will be able 
to resume his Foreign Office duties 
until August, by which time parlia- 
ment will have risen from the long 
summer recess. That means a dan- 
gerously long absence from parliament. 

But the heart of the nation is sad 
for him now and when he reappears 


pa- | 


in parliament that same heart will be | 
glad for him. Sometimes the good that | 


men do bears fruit in due season. 
August we have the star of peace in 
the sky instead of the black night of 
threatened war then Eden will be 


acclaimed for the part he has played, 

for his chivalry, his patience and his | 

dignity. Perhaps we are fortunate that 

at such a time in the affairs of men 

we have two potential leaders of such 

as Anthony Eden 
* 


calibre and Rab 


Butler. 
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How to Sell a House 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14 





“Mr. Allen, I’ve given this my con- 
sidered opinion.” 

“‘What’s your plan?’’ I said, baring 
my teeth at myself in the hall mirror. 

“Drop it,”’ he said. 

“Drop it!” I yelped. ‘“‘Waddaya 
mean drop it! We've got him on six 
carbon copies, three witnesses, the 
Small Loans Act, the short form, long 
form and a cheque.” 


“Allen,” the lawyer kept saying 
wearily, “drop it.” 
He was right, of course. It would 


have meant two years just to get the 
case into the courts, let alone get it out. 
It would have been fun only if I'd been 
a millionaire who enjoyed long legal 
chess games. 

You can see how silly it is, anyway, 
trying to make somebody buy some- 
thing. All he needs to say is that he 
doesn’t want it. He can tell you that he 
hasn’t any money and go to Bermuda, 
which is where you thought you'd be. 

And, take it from me, the law won’t 
have anything to do with anything 
silly when it comes to a showdown. The 
law will have very little to do with 
anything when it comes to a showdown. 
If there’s anything a lawyer hates it’s 
getting tangled up with the law. 

In the meantime, although the buyer 
was tentatively tied to my house, so 
was I. In other words, I couldn't sell 
it to someone else because the fat man 
could still change his mind, start pay- 
ment on the cheque and [| would 
suddenly be in the position of trying 
to sell my house to one person after I 
had a deposit and an offer to purchase 
from another. It ended up with me 
going to his lawyer and getting the 
customer’s permission to sell my own 
house to somebody else. I thought for 
a while he wasn’t going to let me. If 
you think that’s revenge, you can have 
it. 

You’re going to find yourself dealing 
with real-estate men, too. Maybe 
you'll strike a good one. But there’s 
also a chance that you'll strike a few 
like one I got. He advertised himself as 
Honest John McGreggor and ran bill- 
boards all over town showing a man 
ten feet high in kilts who was supposed 
to be his great-great-grandfather. One 
of McGreggor’s men came up to the 
house, went around making notes and 
finally said, mysteriously, ‘“‘Look, Mr. 
Allen, there’s one little thing that I'd 
like to get straight right now. Do you 
mind how we sell your house?” 

“Like —how do you mean?” I said. 

He winked. ‘Well, McGreggor is an 
old-line circus man and when he 
starts beating those publicity drums, 
whell! —’’ he chuckled ‘‘— things move! 
It’s just that his methods are a bit 
unorthodox. I like to get an okay from 
the client first.” 

I thought happily of blimps being 
moored to my chimney, or maybe Miss 
Canada sitting on my doorstep trying 
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‘| can't imagine what they did with 
their money before we married them 





on nylons. I lowered my voice and 
said, “‘After all, we both want to sell the 
house, don’t we?”’ 

Then McGregor moved behind the 
iron curtain. My wife and I sat waiting 
for the blimps. I'd read somewhere a 
few tips on selling a house. One was to 
leave all the lights on to make it 
cheery, and the other was to keep it 
neat and polished. By the end of a 
month the only caller we'd had was 
Mrs. May. My head was sunburned 
from the glare of the lamps and we'd 
rubbed the furniture so often we almost 
had holes in the end tables. Finally | 
phoned McGreggor. 

“This is Allen,”’ I said. 

“Who?” 

“Allen.” 

“You want to buy a house or some- 
thing?” 

“Look, I'm selling a house.”’ 

“Sorry. Nobody wants them. You 
haven’t got a second-hand vacuum 
cleaner, have you?” 

“For the—! McGreggor, you're 
selling a house for me, Allen my name is. 
Six-room bungalow with a_ corner 
window.” 

“Oh, THAT Mr. Allen,” he began to 
talk to me like an announcer at a foot- 
ball game. ‘‘We’re doing all we can, 


Mr. Allen. We’re pushing it. We're 
shoving it. I’m advertising it exten- 
sively. I have six salesmen banging 


away at it. Been thinking up a little 
promotion scheme. Your cash payment 
is a bit high, but I think we can move 
“” 

It turned out his wild promotion 
scheme was a sign in his window that 
he'd had his son letter. It read, ‘Don’t 
Miss This Jim Dandy Bargain,” but 
somebody had shoved a rubber plant in 
front of it. 

I took my house away from Honest 
John and gave-it to a real-estate man 
named Fairplay who got another offer 
to purchase for me. This time it was a 
sad customer with brown sideburns, 
gold-rimmed glasses and a_ built-in 
blush which gave him a permanent 
expression of having been insulted. I 
found out later he was a friend of 
Fairplay’s. 

Instead of kicking my furnace he 
kept asking about my neighbors. My 
neighbor to the south had, for three 
years, peered haughtily at me out of his 
living-room window and kept his car 
parked in a mutual drive so that I had 
to phone him every time I wanted to 
get mine in or out. My neighbor on 
the west was a middle-aged man with a 
small face and a mustache who always 
wore a black homburg and _ stood 
motionlessly in his garden for hours, 
hands clasped behind his back, smoking 
a cigar in the dead centre of his mouth. 
I’ve seen him stand that way beside a 
pile of leaves all one week end. I didn’t 
know what kind of a man he actually 
was when he moved. As a result, when- 
ever my customer asked me about my 
neighbors, I bore down on the one on 
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the other side, a weathered soft-voiced 
night watchman for the CNR, with 
tragic brown eyes, a courtly manner 
and a mania for making pickles. The 
first words he ever spoke to me were, 
“Do you like pickles?’’ He told me with 
quiet confidence that he was going to 
make a pickle man out of me, and that 
he’d made pickle men out of lots of 
men who didn’t like pickles. He 
chuckled as he cited cases of indigestion 
he had caused. He had pickles down 
his cellar, pickled tomatoes, German 
pickles, dill pickles, sweet pickles, sour 
pickles and great crocks of sauerkraut. 

I told my customer he was one of the 
best neighbors I’d ever had, which was 
the truth, and added that he was a fine 
Christian man who slept all day. He 
would have been sleeping, too, if a load 
of coal he’d ordered hadn’t arrived 
just as my customer was mooching 
around my back yard, sniffing ner- 
vously, winking one eye and asking if 
my neighbors were all right. 

It was during the days of wartime 
shortages, and the coalman pointed 
out to my neighbor that there was a 
law that the coal was supposed to be 
delivered to the nearest window. | 
heard my neighbor saying, ‘Well, I 
knew you fellas were getting pretty 
independent, but’ he cleared his 
throat gently ““—you wouldn’t dump a 
load of coal on top of a man’s pickles 
would you?” 

The coalman looked at him as if he 
was trying to sabotage the war effort. 
He said rules were made for everybody 
and he wasn’t paid to worry about 
pickles. It was the one and only time I 
heard my neighbor lose his temper. He 
swore for what seemed to me, and | 
suppose to my customer, about five 
minutes and ended up by kicking an 
empty garbage pail right out onto the 
street. 

The next I heard from my customer 
was from his lawyer who said his 
client had changed his mind. I got 
my kid’s bicycle and peddled down to 
Fairplay’s office. It was a couple of 
minutes before I realized that a man up 
a ladder painting the outside of the 
frame office building was Fairplay him- 
self, who ignored me. All he’d say was, 
‘I’m busy. See my lawyer.”’ If a man’s 
up a ladder and won’t come down 
there’s very little you can do about it, 
but it was sometimes hard to explain 
to lawyers during the following weeks. 

“Why didn’t you talk to the real- 
estate man?”’ they’d say. 


“Couldn’t get him down off the 
ladder,” I'd explain. 
“I don’t—-quite—-understand. Off a 


ladder? What has that to do with a 
real-estate man?” 

“TI don’t know what it has to do with 
a real-estate man,” I'd say. “I’m just 
telling you, he was up a ladder and 
wouldn’t come down.” 

“Why didn’t you get another lad- 
der?”’ they’d say, humoring me. 

I decided I didn’t want to sell my 
house. I took it out of Fairplay’s 
hands and sat back to enjoy life again, 
when I got six calls from real-estate 
men and four newspapers pleading with 
me to sell my house. Finally I couldn't 
resist it any longer and said okay,when 
they all told me my down payment was 
too high and said they'd do their best. 

A month later, in desperation, | 
knocked off one thousand dollars and 
two weeks later sold it to a man from 
Montreal who looked at me sideways 
and said, moodily, that he guessed 
everybody had to get used to paying 
twice what everything was worth. 

All of which will give you a rough 
idea of what I mean when I say if you 
like your house fairly well, and it keeps 
the rain out and you’re reasonably 
happy, just stay where you are. I 
think that’s very close to being some 
sort of a philosophy. * 


Backstage at Ottawa 
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foundation) of writing many a cabinet 
minister’s speech; as a man accused 
(falsely, but repeatedly) of having used 
his influence to get a Winnipeg hotel 
manager demoted. The net impression 
is that of a faintly sinister Grey Emi- 
nence, wielding enormous power behind 
the scenes. 

This impression will no doubt be 
cleared up as soon as Pickersgill gets 
out on the platform and makes himself 
known. But he has another dis- 
advantage which is more genuine and 
more serious. 

Politicians do not like to see favored 
individuals leap-frogged into power 
over their heads. There was consider- 
able resentment, not all of which has 
disappeared, when L. B. Pearson was 
moved from the safe harbor of the civil 
service inte the coveted post of 
External Affairs. And even his critics 
admitted that Mike Pearson, after all, 
had qualifications for the job that were 
unique. Pickersgill’s qualifications are 
those that every politician thinks he 
has. i 

This jealousy will not be diminished 
by the fact that Pickersgill will auto- 
matically become the senior minister 
in the St. Laurent cabinet. No one, not 
even C. D. Howe, is as close to the 
Prime Minister as he. 

To the ordinary voter this question of 
seniority among politicians is of small 
importance, but the ordinary voter may 
regard Pickersgill as an ‘‘outsider’’ in 
another sense. He will be cabinet 
minister for Newfoundland and MP for 
Bonavista-Twillingate, replacing Hon. 
Gordon Bradley. Since Pickersgill 
was born in Ontario and raised in 
Manitoba, many people have concluded 
that Prime Minister St. Laurent has 
simply picked out a “‘pocket borough” 
for a personal favorite. 

Actually Pickersgill is running in 
Newfoundland at the personal invita- 
tion and suggestion of Premier Joseph 
Smallwood, who has long been one of 
his warmest admirers. By coincidence 
Pickersgill was the first man Smallwood 
















































met when he came to Ottawa to discuss 
the possibility of Confederation six or 
seven years ago. Smallwood was de- 
lighted to find Pickersgill an enthu- 
siastic advocate of Newfoundland’s 
entry, and they have been friendly 
fellow workers ever since. 

There was one critical moment, in 
particular, when Pickersgill may have 
saved the whole Confederation project 
from being abandoned. Prime Minister 
Mackenzie King, though well disposed 
at the outset, developed serious doubts 
as the Confederation campaign wore on. 
He proclaimed that Canada _ only 
wanted Newfoundland if a ‘‘substantial 
majority”’ voted ‘‘yes”’ in the plebiscite 
After the first plebiscite ended in 
stalemate King cooled noticeably: 
there was real danger that he might 
declare the narrow final majority to be 
insufficiently substantial. 

Pickersgill, foreseeing this, asked one 
of his staff to look up the popular vote 
in every election King had ever fought 
On the morning after the second plebi- 
scite he went into King’s office and was 
greeted with the question: ‘““What did 
you think of the Newfoundland result?” 

“‘Wonderful,”’ said Pickersgill. ‘“‘A 
remarkable majority. Do you realize, 
sir, that the majority in favor of Con- 
federation is actually larger than any 
majority you have ever won in any 
election?” 

“Is it really?’’ said King in a very 
different tone of voice. Thereafter, the 
question of a “substantial majority” 
was never raised again. 

Last January, when Hon. Gordon 
Bradley decided to retire as Secretary 
of State, Premier Smallwood made a 
special trip to Ottawa to ask Pickersgil! 
if he would leave the civil service and 
run as a Newfoundland minister and 
member. No doubt Smallwood will 
make this fact known to Newfoundland 
voters as the campaign develops. But 
among voters outside Newfoundland 
there will still be a fraction -good 
Liberals, many of them, too—-who will 
regard the whole Pickersgill operation 
as “high-handed.”’ 

Against all these drawbacks there is 
the advantage, from the public’s view 
point, of getting one of Canada’s 
ablest politicians into politics. Maybe 





THE 


SETTLER 


He used to curse the time it took, 


Measured and tidal, slow and slow — 
From beach to hillside, hill to brook, 
With axe and crosscut, fire and hoe. 


The sickle in the stumps. 


And then 


The scythe, the horse, the first machine; 


While young ones turned from boys to men, 


And earth from green to green to green . 


The shack. 


And barns. 


And then the house and -shop, 


And fields, where once he’d hoed 


Burnt moss; and where he used to chop 


Black spruce for posts, the county road. 


The county road... 


He turns to look 


From shore to sky, himself surprised; 


The time it teok—the time it took 


Was shorter than he’d realized. 
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that’s the decisive factor in Pickersgill’s 
mind, too. A man who has spent his 
life as a coach may have developed a 
consuming desire to play in at least one 
game, and win his letter. 


EVER SINCE the fuss about ex- 
changes of cheques between Harvey 
Lunam, Regina contractor, and Austin 
Dewar, Liberal MP, CCFers and Con- 
servatives have been making cynical 
remarks about the relations between 
Government contractors and Liberal 
politicians. 

Most Liberals are annoyed by these 
innuendoes, but none more so than 
Jack Harrison, MP for Meadow Lake, 
Sask. Harrison has lately learned, the 
hard way, how little a Liberal back- 
bencher has to say about the granting 
of federal contracts. 

About three months ago Harrison 
was walking along Sparks Street in 
Ottawa when he met a contractor from 
Meadow Lake. 
“What are you 
he asked. 

“They’re opening the tenders today 
for that post office job in Meadow 
Lake,”’ the contractor said. “I thought 
I'd better be here in case they wanted 
to discuss anything about the specifica- 
tions.” 

Harrison said: ‘““You seem very sure 
of getting the contract. Aren’t there 
some other bids in besides yours?” 

“Yes, but I know I've got the lowest 
bid,”’ said the contractor. “‘I've got all 
my men and machinery right there in 
Meadow Lake, and I've figured a very 
thin margin of profit. These other bids 
are all from out of town, and I’m sure 
I’ve got them beaten.”’ 

Harrison thought no more about it. 
That afternoon he got on a plane to 
fly home for Easter. When he arrived 
next morning he found a telegram wait- 
ing for him. The home-town contractor 
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had lost the contract by seven dollars 
and a half. He had bid $49,000; a 
firm from Lloydminster, about eighty 
miles away, bid $48,992.50. 

Before Harrison had finished his 
breakfast the deputy mayor of Meadow 
Lake was on his doorstep. “‘You'll be 
able to get this contract fixed up, of 
course, Jack,”’ he said. “‘After all, this 
fellow lives here and pays taxes, and his 
men live here and pay taxes. You can’t 
let a job go like that to an outsider 
from Lloydminster.” 

“I'll see what I can do, but don’t be 
too sure,”’ Harrison told him. ‘The 
Government's policy is to accept the 
lowest bid.” 

“Jack Harrison, do you mean to tell 
me they’d take away a job from a local 
man for seven dollars and a half?” 
said the deputy mayor incredulously 
“If you haven’t enough influence to fix 
a tiny little thing like that, we’d better 
get ourselves another MP.” 

By lunchtime Harrison had heard the 
same refrain from the president of the 
Meadow Lake Liberal Association, the 
Board of Trade, and assorted butchers, 
bakers and candlestick-makers who 
thought their customers were the 
victims of cruel discrimination. Har- 
rison flew back to Ottawa after his long 
week end in a mood of profound gloom. 

He went to see Hon. Alphonse 
Fournier, Minister of Public Works. As 
he expected, Fournier said, “Our 
policy is to give the contract to the 
lowest bidder,’ but he did promise to 
look into the matter. Harrison did the 
same. He found that the low bidder 
from Lloydminster had not done any 
federal work before, whereas the 
Meadow Lake man had a long and 
creditable record. The more he thought 
about it, the more outrageous it seemed 
to deprive him of the job for seven- 
fifty. 

Harrison offered to pay the Govern- 
ment seven dollars and a half from 
his own pocket. Fournier, of course, 
refused. By the end of their final 
interview both men had lost their 
tempers, and Harrison walked out 
after saying, “If that’s your attitude, 
you can go out to Meadow Lake and 
get yourself elected instead of me.” 

When Fournier left for the Corona- 
tion the matter was still unsettled. 
The contract had not been awarded at 
all. * 
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TRUCK driver in Antigonish, 

N.S., rang a doorbell and pre- 

nted the housewife with a 
fuel-oil bill. 

“‘But there must be some mistake,’ 
she said. ‘“‘We used to have an oil 
furnace. In fact, the filler pipe’s still 
in the side of the house. But we 
don’t burn oil any more.” 

“Oh,” said the driver weakly. 
““Well—-I just put three hundred 
gallons in your cellar.” 


In a village near Kitchener, Ont., 
where they still use the party line, 
a housewife’s phone rang just after 
she’d varnished the floor around it. 
She rushed next door to take the call 
at her neighbor’s house. The receiver 
was off the hook when she arrived, 
but not for her benefit. Her neighbor 
was poised with one hand over the 
mouthpiece, impatiently waiting for 
the conversation to begin. 


A Courtenay, B.C., taxi driver 
answered an out-of-town call and 
picked up his passenger at the rear 
of a house. For the rest of the 
morning he puzzled over the smiles 
and nods he received all around 
town. He learned why when he 
went home for lunch. 

In driving under a clothesline in 
the rural back yard he’d snagged 
somebody’s pink lacy undies on his 
car aerial. 

eee 


A Toronto woman drove the 
family car downtown and _ spent 
twenty minutes hunting a parking 
space. Finally she spied a parking 

















lot with room for just one more 


car. She squeezed in, couldn’t find 
the attendant. so went about her 
shopping. 


When she returned a few hours 
later the car was still there——luckily. 
She’d left it in a used-car lot. 


Many couples, not content merely 
to honeymoon at Niagara Falls go 
there to be married. All summer, 
confetti showers on every church 
lawn. 

At St. Patrick’s Church late this 
spring a weekly bulletin urged bridal 
parties to desist, and drove home the 
point by concluding: “If you must 
throw something, throw grass seed.”’ 


A customer entered a Vancouver 


bank and asked for one hundred 
dollars from his account for just ten 
minutes. The teller raised an eye- 
brow but handed the money over. 
Precisely ten minutes later the man 
returned with the cash, sadly shaking 
his head. 

“Friend of mine just came over 
from Europe,” he explained. ‘‘He’s 
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carrying a lot of money and I told 
him to put it in the bank where it’ll 
be safe. He says if you put money 
in a bank you'll never get it back. 
So I took out my hundred and 
showed him. But he still won’t 
believe me.” 


A midget baseball game in To- 
ronto bogged down midway through 
an inning while both sides took after 
a dog that strayed onto the diamond. 
When the pooch was hustled away 
the teams lined up again but there 
was another unexpected delay. The 
pitcher for the fielding side was off 
being treated for dog bite. 


A Winnipeg housewife has a no- 
tion her husband isn’t getting enough 
sleep. One morning recently when 
the alarm went off he groped for the 


clock, pressed it to his ear and 
shouted, “‘Hello, hello.’’ 
eee 
After a late show a Windsor, 


Ont., teen-ager and her cousin were 
dawdling over a snack when the for- 
mer suddenly glanced at her watch, 
seized her purse and shouted, “‘Let’s 
go.” 

They sprinted home and into the 
living room. The teen-ager pounced 
on an alarm clock. “Just made it,”’ 
she wheezed. 

‘“Made what?”’ said the cousin. 

“The deadline,’’ panted the girl. 
“Mom and I have an agreement 
She sets the alarm for a few minutes 
after the time I say I'll be home, 
then goes to bed. If I get home on 
time I shut it off and she stays 
asleep. But if I don’t and that clock 
wakes her up—-she’s waiting for me 
at the door.” 


Parade pays $5 to $10 for true. humorous anecdotes reflecting the current 
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